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Bethany Hospital Seminole Hospital 

Claremore Regional Hospital Southwestern Medical Center 
Doctors Hospital Specialty Hospital 

Edmond Medical Center Tulsa Regional Medical Center 

Presbyterian Hospital Wagoner Hospital 

To fiiKi a doctor that uses CHIC of CftdaJ»»m'sCohiiiibia hospitals, call I-800-CX)LUMBlA. 


A Saks Exclusive 

The T u f s a C i t y g I o b e 





Thomas Moran 
Exhibition 

February 8 - May 10, 1998 
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GILCREASE MUSEUM 

1400 Gilcrease Museum Road 
Tulsa, OK 74127-2100 
918-596-2700 

Tickets on sale beginning November 15, 1997 
Gilcrease Museum hAembers receive free admission 

made possible through the generosity of 

The Williams Companies, Inc. 

Grace Franklin Bernsen Foundaticm 

Tlie Mervin BovairJ FounJarion The Helmcrich Foundatitm 

The Jt)hn Steele Zink Foimdation — - Maxine &. jack Zarmw FcKmdation 

Lorene Cooper Hasbro uck Charitable Trust 

with special iivstitutional support from The Flenry Luce Foundation 
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HOLIDAYS ON THE PLAINS 22 

Be it Christniiis, Thanksgiving, or the Fourth 
of July, Oklahomans have always enjoyed a 
good celebration, l ake a step hack to holidays 
past. By G/e/idn Cur///e 

THE SOOT ON PAPA^S BOO I S 42 

Santa goes to great lengths (not to mention 
some harrowing climbs along step- pitched tin 
rotjfs covered with ice and snow') for a little 
ChrLstmas magic. By Riilph Mnrsh 

OKLAHOMA TRIVIA 46 

Roy Rogers and Dale Evans got hitdicd. Gene 
Wade won Cattlemen's Cafe in a crap game, 
and the town of Berwyn, Oklahoma, changed 
its name to Gene Autry— all during the months 
of November and December* 

Researdi by Glenda Carl He 

A COTTONTAIL CHRISTMAS 50 

A look at two sisters who dress the children of 
Garth Brooks and Katie Counc. 

By Nancy Woodard 
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A THANKSGIVING MOSAIC 20 

Nigerians, Asians, and Oklahoma folk sit down 
fora Thanksgiviiig feast at an Oklahoma table 
(and a unique table at that}. 

By Mnry /^cl^^gers Bund re ti 


KRESS DIME STORES 61 

Kress stores are more than mere five and dime 
stores, they're architect a ral showpieces. 

By Sweeney 


Cover: Trumtui Tnckei\ circa i907, We&tern 
History CoIkctiom/OU. 

This page: Katie McCoihm in a Cottontail 
Originals' design. 
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Lauren Danielle 


Byrd House 


HQ5 W. Cleveland 
(*105) 282-(230 
Enjoy an unforgettable 
experience - hUtoi 3 '; 
romance and gracious 
service await jou in 
tbb Victorian mansion. 
Private baths, hoi lubs^ 


315 N, .Wapie 
(405) 282-721 1 
l.S88*345^BYRD 
Two cozy nests in this 
1905 Dutch Victoriaii 
home. Private baths, 
ful] gourmet breakfast^ 
on-site massages. 
Raiesi S60-S90. 


mmmm 


Railroad House 316W. 

(405) 2824827 
A restored 1904 
two-stoiy in bistoric 
downtown Guthrie. 
Three rtxains and cottage 
with jacuz^i, hdl breaks 
fast. Groups welcome. 
Rates: $79-1119. 

Sandstone Cottage 1804 s. Division 

(405) 260-2887 
Cionveniently located 
near historic downtown 
Guthrie, the private 
upss^tairs suite in 1940s 
decor sleeps Four. 

Lots of "little extras." 
Rates: S95-S125. 






Rosewood Manor 401 E. clevelaiid 
(405) 282-8431 
The first stone and 
brick bouse built in 
Oklahoma Temtoi3'. 
Completed in 1895, 
It is listed on the 
National Register of 
Historic Places. 


Savannah Rose 123 s. Capitol 

(405) 282-7497 
This 1904 Colonial 
Revival Christian 
home with Victarian 
flair oO'ers three guest 
rooms. "Savannah 
Rose at the Swan" 
will open this fall. 



Seely House 


701 E, Mansur 
(405) 282^8889 
Enjoy our 1893 
Classical Revival home 
or our Honeymoon 
Cottage w'ith fireplace 
and jacuzr.l. Queen-size 
beds, private baths. 

Rates: $75-Sl25. 



Stone Uon Inn 


1016 W. Warner 

(405) 282-0012 

Carriage rides, antique 
rubs, midnight snacks, 
murder mysteries, hut 
tubs, theatre tickets, 
breakfast in room, 
special dinners... 
w'e do it all! 



Victorian Garden 324 s. Broad 


getaway 
of historic 
Private baths, 
breakfast. 



Victorian Rose 


415 E. Cleveland 
(405) 282-3928 
Queen Annc-st>de 
Christian home 
features pnvate baths, 
guest rooms, queen 
beds, antiques, 
gourmet breakfast. 
Rates: S59-S89. 


The Bed & Breakfast Association of Guthrie, Oklahoma 

All rooms smoke-free • Packages and gift certiftcates available 
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Oklahoma’s Only 
Major Hospital 
Totally Focused 
On Cancer. 


2408 E, 81st Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74137 
(City Flex, 81st & Lewis) 
'(918)496-5170 
WWW. ca n ce r cen t e n co m 


The only facjuty in the Southwest affiliated with Cancer Treatment Centers of America" 


I If you have cancer or love someone who does, there s good news. 

You have a choice in cancer care, 

I At Cancer Treatment Center of Tulsa, youll find a diflFerent kind of health 
care facility - a 325,000 square- foot treatment and research hospital totally 
dedicated to cancer care, offering both in-patient and out-patient services. A 
complete arsenal of advanced cancer-fighting technologies, all under one roof 
And a small army of specialists in cancer care. 

I Our approach, our attitude, is different too. Here, we treat the whole 

disease on all fronts, offering support in every area of 
your life affected by it. With the full array 
of the latest cancer therapies, including 
chemotherapy, radiation, pain 
management and surgery, if needed - 
as well as nutrition, counseling and 
spiritual support. 

I Its an approach that’s comprehensive. 
Totally integrated. And totally focused 
on your needs. 

I To find out more, or schedule an 
appointment, simply give us a call: 

1 ^ 800 ^ 788^8485 


DENTAL CARE 
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Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


NWiaih I t 


state 

Capitol 


@1 


Downtown 


Health 
Sciences 
L Center 


Bricktownll 1-40 


w=^ 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St, 

Suite too 
OKC. OK 73103 
405-232-0303 

I COMPREHENSIVE! 
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Additional copies of the Oil issue may 
be ordered directly fhmi Oklalioma lixlay. 
A hulk discount is available fi>r orders of 1 0 
or more. 

Qiy 1-9 $3.95 

10-24 $3J5 

25+ S2.50 

Please indude S .50 per copy on tirders 
of 7 copies or less, for more than 7 copies, 
use the shipping chan on the enclosed form. 

Call us at 1-800-777-1793 with credit 
card orders or use the enclosed order form. 

OKIAHCMA 

TDIW 

TUE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 



Building Neighborhoods 

I recently purchased a historic home in Oklahoma City’s Mesta Park neigh- 
borhood* Like many homes in the area, mine has hardwood floors 
and high ceilings and was built prior to statehood — ^but it is the people, not 
the amenities, that make this (or any) neighborhood special* 

It occurs to me that even these days — despite suburbs and long commutes — 
there are still places where you can get a glimpse of what life was like years ago, 
when neighbor children attended the same school and parents looked out for each 
other’s kids. 

I have fond memories of growing up in Stillwater, where 1 would bid my mother 
farewell in the morning and return home at suppertime after a long day of fishing 
for crawdads with bacon or bits of hot dog tied to a piece of string. Over the years, 
my poor mother put up with countless “pets” 1 brought back from my adven- 
tures (sorry about the bathtub full of tadpoles, Mom). Up until now, I couldn’t 
have imagined allowing my daughter to do the same. Granted, Vm not Hkdy to 
allow her to roam free until she’s considerably older than I was— but, after all, 
I’m the mother now! 

Before moving to Mesta Park, 1 had limited knowledge of neighborhood asso- 
ciations and the benefits they offer a community* Generally, rather than increase 
the personal coffers of the neighborhoods, the money they raise through historic 
home tours and festivals is returned to the community. In Mesta Park and adja- 
cent Heritage Hills, these funds are spent, for instance, on period street lighting, 
improved sidewalks and handicap ramps, park maintenance, and playground 
equipment for the local elementary school* 

In the Tulsa neighborhood of Maple Ridge, the association achieved a broader 
objective — they managed to block the proposed Riverside Expressway. This ac- 
tion laid the groundwork for the development of River 
Lakes Park along Riverside Drive and helped to es- 
tablish the historic preservation trend in Tulsa* 

None of these achievements would be possible 
without the support of residents who volunteer 
their time and efforts to help their communities. 

There are many, many neighborhoods across 
this great state that have similar organizations, 
all worthy of mention* As this holiday season ap- 
proaches, take the opportunity to support a 
neighborhood fundraiser in your town- — we all ben- 
efit in countless ways from their efforts. Besides, the 
events are usually well worth the time and money spent. 

If you live ill or near Oklahoma City, try to attend ei- 
ther the Lincoln Terrace Historic Preserv^ation District 
Home Tour on November 8 and 9, (405) 524-7242, or the 
Mesta Park Holiday Home Tour on December 6 and 7, 

(405) 521-9916* In addition, many other historic home 
and garden tours are scheduled around the state in the 
spring and fall, call your local chamber of commerce for 
information. — Joan Henderson Mesta 

Park sigti. 
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GRAND UGHTING CEREMONY WITH HREWORKS HNALE! 

Friday, November 28, 1997 ® 5:30 - 8:00 p.m. Downtown Square -i* Enid, Oklahoma 



Friday^ November 28 

Thursday, December 4 
December 6, 8, 9 & 10 
Sunday, December 7 
Sunday, December 7 

Sunday, December 7 
Thursday, December 1 1 
December 12, 13, 14, 16, 17 
Sunday, December 14 
Thursday, December 18 
December 10, 20 & 21 


Downtown Open House, 10:00 a.m, - 5:30 p,m., Lighting Ceremony with Arrival of Santa 
and Fireworks Finale at Downtown Square, 5:30 - 8:{M) p.m. 

Live Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30 - 7:00 p.m., 234-1052 
Oakwood Christian Church "Living Christmas Tree, 7:01) p.m., 233-1225 
Oakwood Christian Church "Living Christmas Tree. ”3:00 p.m., 233-1225 

First Presbyterian Church, "Messiah'' Enid Symphonic Choir with the Enid-Philiips 
Symphony Orchestra, 7:00 p.m., 237-9646 

YWCA Caravan of Homes, 1:00 - 5:00 p.m., 234-7581 

Live Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30 - 7:00 p.m., 234-1052 

Emmanuel Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant, 7:30 p.m., 237-0602 

Emmanuei Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant," 3:00 p.m., 237-0602 

Live Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30 - 7:00 p.m., 234-1052 

First Church of the Nazarene "Drive Through Nativity, " 6:30-9:00 p.m., 234-4781 


All Downtown Events Include Carriage Rides, Visits from Santa, Entertainment and Special Shopping Incentives! 



FUNDING PROVIDED BY THE ENID 
CONVENTION & VISITOR'S BUREAU 


All events confirmed at press time^ For more information about specific 
events, call the accompanying phone number, or calf Main Street Enid, Inc. 
at 405/234-1052. 


“"Enid Lights Up The Piains” is a project of Main Street Enid, Inc. 




Gordley's Sem\no\t or Bust. 

BOOMTOWN MYSTERY 

I was very interested in the piece called 
“Boomtowns: The Paintings of lames 
Gordley*' ( july^August 1997). What upset 
me is that you gave us not one word about 
Gordley — where he worksi where his 
paintings hang, where they can he pur- 
chased, etc. Even if he is still alive! Please, 
if you can, send me answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Peggy Fielding 
Tulsa 

WeVe sorry about i he oversight, fames 
Gordley, a Prague, Okhdwmat nativer died 
ht 1984 at 71 in Oklahoma City. In 1979, 
Gordley's Oilton paintings featured in 
Oklahoma Today (July-Augtist 1997f was 
awarded first prize by Alexander Hogue at 
the !8th Annual Artists Salon in OKC. 
Some ofGordiey 's paintings were lost in a 
fire after his death; others are in private 
calleetions (for 15 years, David Boren has 
had one of Gordley' s boom town pa inti Jigs 
hanging in his home — still one of his favor- 
ites today), Calvin Hailes, u Duncan resi- 
dent, owns the seven paintings featured in 
Oklahoma Today (Bailes, a former funeral 
director, accepted the paintings as part of 
the payment on Gordieys and his fnof/ier*s 
funeral expenses}. The paintings are for sale 


and range between $500 and SBOd To pur- 
chase, contact Bailesat (405) 255-3548. 

THAILAND'S OKIE 

Almost exactly halfway around the 
world from home, it is natural that the 
question most often asked of me here in 
Thailand is “Ma Jak Nai?'" or Where are 
you from?” My fair skin and towering 
build are telltale signs that Tm not a locaL 
When 1 explain Fm from the U.S.A., more 
specifically the State of Oklahoma, a iypi- 
cal response isr "Yokohama?” 

“No, O-kla-ho-ma,” 1 try to enunciate. 
"intheaS.AT 

I generally receive a still confused smile 
then, "Aaaahhh. Ameiicaaaaahhhhh! 
New York! LA.!” 

"Yes, Americaaaaahhhhh!” the final syl- 
lable rising and falling like a rocket that 
has just run out of fuel shortly after being 
launched. 

I make no attempts to explain the dif- 
ference between the continent and the 
country but quickly affirm, "Yes. America. 
The United States of America. The State of 
Oklahoma... It is in the center...north of 
1 exas. 

"Aaaaahbhhh. Texahhhhs,” they sing 
with the same intonation as "An7crica” 


but this time rendering surprise and some 
comprehension. I often scribble crude 
maps of North America in the dirt, on 
scraps of paper, or on blackboards. Each 
lime, I try to relate the miniscule repre- 
sentations of our panhandled state with 
tales of our unique history, geography, 
and peoples. 

Comparisons of Oklahoma and Isaan, 
the northeastern region of Thailand 
where f presently live, seem to captivate 
my neighbors, students, and colleagues as 
they imagine how we live. I am constantly 
amazed at how^ many similarities, rather 
than differences, we find as 1 struggle to 
describe things in Thai. 

Watching the sunset during rice har- 
vest, 1 can gaze at the horizon and imagine 
the golden fields to be Oklahoma wheat. 
The hospitality and generosity of friends, 
neighbors, and smiling strangers are re- 
minders of the genuine openness found in 

Oklahoma. With histories made rich by 
people who have the strength to weather 
disaster and overcome hardship and by 
those with pioneering determination to 
build, grow, and develop despite some- 
times discouraging odds, Oklahoma and 
Isaan are perhaps kindred spirits. 

Thanks to my parents' pride in our 
heritage and eagerness to share the spirit 
of Oklahoma, I receive Oklahoma Today 
here, halfway around the world. It has 
been a most valuable tool in sharing my 
home and heritage with my Thai students, 
friends, and family of village neighbors. 

Looking at a recent issue, a student asked 
about an animal she spotted in an ad. 

"That's an American bison... a buffalo,” 

1 explained. 

“It has a lot of hair!” she exclaimed, 
“Does it work in rice fields, too? Can you 
eat it?” she rattled on, making connec- 
tions with the water buffalo she has at 
home. 

Another issue inspired a series of les- 
sons on the cultural diversity of the U.S. 
Thirteen -year-old Porn tip’s obsen^a tions: 

"Look! The girls look like us! They 
aren 't Americans! ” 

“Yes. They are Americans. They are Na- 
tive .Americans. In Thai, you call them red 
Indians.” 

"No. They are Asian perhaps. They 
have dark skin. They have Asian eyes. 
'They aren't Americans. You are Ameri- 
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can. You have white skin.” 

Needless to say, your magazine has 
played a significant role in broadening 
perspectives. As Tve moved and travelled 
throughout the U.S., Europe, and Asia 
over the past 15 years, it has not been un- 
common to hear people say, *Tou are the 
first Oklahoman iVe ever met.” 1 can only 
hope 1 leave them with a positive impres- 
sion of our corner of the world and that 
maybe one day theyll visit Oklahoma and 
meet even more Okies, 

Thank you again for bringing my 
homeland to me and enabling me to share 
it with new friends through Oklahoma 
Tntffiy's quality writing and brilliant pho- 
tography. 

Brenda S. Dean 
U.S. Peace Corps Volunteer 
Thailand 

irs NO PUDDLE 

1 wanted to let you know how much 1 
enjoyed ^""Pond Country” (August-Sep- 
tember 1996). It brought back many 


memories of my grandparents' farm of 
1,000 acres near Velma, Oklahoma. Fish- 
ing and swimming were common sum- 
mer activities on ponds with names like 
Diving Board, New Pond, Lee Black, and 
Old Salty. Yes, it was comforting to read 
that we weren't the only family to name 
our ponds. 

My father and mother now live on part 
of the acreage and raise hundreds of cat- 
fish to distribute among the ponds so that 
family and relatives can enjoy the taste of 
fresh fish. 

A big thanks to Maura McDermott for 
sharing with us the history of Oklahoma 
ponds and how important they are. Any- 
one who has never experienced a pond has 
truly missed out on a special part of our 
state! 

STAY TUNED 

I look forward to each issue of Okla- 
homa To(hiy. The articles and photos are 
the best of all my publications. The articles 
on different places of historic value are the 


ones we like best. On our days off, we 
chase them down for ourselves. 

There is one area I dislike, the calen- 
dar. I just received my February-March 
edition on March 3. The calendar started 
on February 1 . So not only are the events 
of February gone but part of March as 
well. It would be nice if the calendar co- 
incided with the date of delivery. 

We have missed some great events due 
to lack of knowledge of the event until it 
was too late. 

Coy Abshire 
Ringling 

We apologize for our temihms. VVe had 
our Septemher-October J 997 issue hi your 
hands before we had even plunged into 
September (and we plan to keep it up). 
T h a n ks fo r you r pa tieuce. 

Oklahoma Today wd conies views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must be signed. Send them to: Oklahoma 
Today, Afrn. Editor^ P.O. Box 5J384t 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 





yoiirse 


and recover your sense of 


Oklahom ain erapy - 


E E P IN THIS PINE -sc E^j_N TE D PJLA C E • X 


Remote, wCld, pristine 


'3 !!{ ■^|||^ A potent antidote to the routine. OKiAHOM 


Free Va.cJ^tiom Guide 


www.otri.slal8.irii.iis AMERICA IN ITS NATIVE STATE? l'800'652-6552 1 
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A Tulsan adds a 
new dimension 
to greeting cards. 



Photography by 
David G. Fitzgerald 
& Associates 


IN THE TREETOPS 

This is the number one 
seMer in Constance 
Williams’ Christmas card 
collection. (Another all- 
time favorite is an 
abstract cat card. Dog 
loverSt stay tuned.) 



THE MENORAH 

This candeUbrum is used in 
celebrating Hanukkah. Made 
from 100-pound card stock, 
something rather unheard of in 
the greeting card industrvs these 
little gems are sturdy (and the 
paint and glitter are non toxic). 
No extra postage necessary. 
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NOW THIS TAKES THE CAKE 

Now ill a three- layer v-^ersion, this 
card and others in the collection 
retail for around $6. 







TRY IT ON FOR SIZE 

Like many of Constance's 
cards, this one fits the bill 
for imny occasions. Be it 
dad's birthday, Father's 
Day, or just a note to dear 
old dad, the sender 
chooses the message. 
(Men are some of the 
biggest fans — the first to 
pick them up and touch 
them.) 


WREATHDOM 

Hang it on the door, send it, 
frame it, or prop it up on a 
desk — it makes no difference. 
One way or another, 
Constance's cards have a longer 
shelf life than most (it's not 
uncommon for recipients to 
display their cards a year after 
they received them). 



BEADED BALLS 

“My customers want it 
bumpy and lumpy,'' 
Constance says* Not 
only are all cards 
textured with dimeti’ 
sional paint and beads, 
they don't crack w^hen 
you bend them (and 
one even escaped 
unscathed after a truck 
ran over it). 




lET THE IITKER 

Constance Williams 

These jeweled symbols speak for 
themselves and lend themselves to many 
occasions. This, along with the fact that 
they're meant to be touched, makes these 
handmade cards the new buzz among an 
ever competitive card market. The proof? 
Constance Williarns will sell almost half a 
million cards this year — and expects to 
top the million mark next year. More 
proof? Up against 1,400 greeting card 
companies last year, a Constance Williams 
card won one of only 44 Louie awards— 
the Oscar of the card industry. 

Although the 37-year-old Tulsan 
(originally from Bath, England) thinks of 
her business as "small- fry,'' she now has 
more than 20 contractors, five full-time 
employees, and several salespeople. 

In the fall of 1992, Constance made her 
annual trek in search of a Christmas card. 
But after finding nothing she liked, she 
designed her own Christmas cards and 
sent them to family and friends. By 
January 1994, she developed a line of cards 
and went to market, 

"1 like to look at the world a little 
differently. Seeing another way to use 
something, it's just in my makeup, a 
genetic fault," she quips. Although one 
might say Constance has always worked 
outside the box, there aren't any boxes as 
far as she’s concerned. So much so, she's 
likely to find materials for her cards most 
any place. Case in point: Palm Beach, 
Florida, Visiting there, she needed to send 
some friends a thank-you card, "1 picked 
up some shells and threw them on a card 
and sent them,” she says of what has 
become one of her most popular cards, 
'T'm not one to give you a card just 
because it's your birthday,” she says, “but 
I'll send you a card just to say I'm thinking 
of you.” — N,W, 


Constance's cards are available at specialty 
stores across the nation, as well as in Japan 
and Canada. (918) 587- 1 OW. 


Move in h c r 
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A Medieval Affair 



H oled up in wintry casiies» the European gentry of the 1600s 
often called upon small groups of singers to warm their lives 
with song- The fandfuf melodic tunes called madrigals soon became 
a fixture of sophisticated life at court. More than three hundred years 
later^ medieval madrigals still find an audience at Oklahoma State 
University’s Madrigal Dinner and Concert in Stillwater. Now in its 
23rd year^ the concert signals the start of the holiday season for many. 

'■people usually come back year after year... because we have the 
same format but new songs,” says Allen Reding, Student Union 
administrative assistant. Guests, 
more than 300 a night, enjoy an 
authentic Yuletide feast (with 
period staples such as was- 
sail, bishop's bread, and 
Christmas pudding). 

There in the Student 
Union Ballroom with 


Kendra Umuh 
and Jack Baker, 


its 1 9-foot cei li ng, jesters, jugglers, and tumblers entertain before the 
evening meal; madrigal singers perform both during the meal and af- 
terwards. 

For Dr. Jerry McCoy, who began directing the madrigal singers ten 
years ago, the medieval gala is both a job requirement and a holiday 
hobby. (More than 40 musk students vied for spots on one of the 
two 12- member choirs this year. ) "One girl told me she saw the show 
as a 1 3 year old, and she's been wanting to do this ever since,” McCoy 
says with a chuckle* 

By opening night, the singers have spent nearly 1 20 hours rehears- 
ing both madrigal pieces and traditional Christmas carols. 

And from the men's rich velvet cloaks (some weigh- 
ng 30 pounds) to the women's jewel-toned tap- 
estr>^ gowns, the singers and players look ev- 
er)^ bit the part. 

Eaves- Brooks* a long-standing New 
York costume company that creates 


^We've been awhile a-wanderitV 
among the leaves so green, 

But now we've come a-wassaiUn' 
so plainly to be seem./ 

—Traditional Yorkshire Christmas Carol 




eliiborate outfits for the New York Opera, supplies the rented cos- 
tumes. (Students often find names of opera singers and theater play- 
ers inscribed on the inner labels of their cast-off costumes.) Back- 
drops that befit a castle are designed by the university's advanced flo- 
ral design and marketing class {as well as table arrangements, wreaths, 
and light sconces). 

During the night's finale, guests hold hands and sing the event's 
trademark final song, "Silent Night," a cappella. 

“'Phere's no amplification — everything is sweet and soothing," 
Red i ng sa ys , — K , C, 

The dinner tmd concert, held in the Student Union Ballroom, run 
from December 4- JO at 7 p^yih (he there at 6:30 p.tn. for pre-show 
entertainment), 7VcA:ers rire $25 and are nsnaUysoId out by Thanksgiv- 
ing. (405) 744-5231. 


Jon Roberson's lights. 

Say It in Neon 

Like some residences during the holidays, Jon Roberson's 
home along South Gary Avenue in Tulsa is blanketed in some 
60,000 lights, but unlike his neighbors, Roberson displays his 
own neon creations. 

A “glass bender" by trade, Roberson creates neon art — 
everything from trees and wreaths to stars and holly (and 
after the holidays, he custom makes a variety of designs 
includingfish, cacti, palm trees, penguins, pig's faces, people's 
signatures, and armadillos). 

What started as a few lights on some front bushes and a tree 
in the window 29 years ago has since taken on a li fe of its own. 
(It now takes Rober.son more than a month to install all the 
decorations. The cost of the electrical extravaganza? A $700 
electrical bill, normally $80.) 

For Roberson, creating and showcasing light is more than 
a profession. “1 was fascinated with neon growing up," the 
3 7 -year-old says. “I guess (it came from) messing with Christ- 
mas lights as a child.” At nine, he began helping his father put 
up lights on his childhood home, where he still lives today. 
Thanks to his father's television store, he learned the basic 
principles of light and electricity (and as a teenager, he hung 
out at sign shops). About 15 years ago, Roberson bought his 
own neon equipment, and he has been a professional glass 
blower ever since. 

To create a sign, he lays out a life-size paper pattern in 
reverse order on his worktable. After retracing the inverted 
image with a pen, he heats up glass tubes (ranging from 
pencil-thick to thumb-size) and carefully bends the tubes to 
match the pattern. He then attaches electrodes at each end 
and clamps each tube down while allowing electric current to 
flow through it. Within seconds, the colored phosphorous 
coating on the tubes begins to glow. Flip it over, and the 
creation is complete. — K.C. 

Roberson's homei 2864 S. Gary Ave. in Ttdsa, is lit up from 
Thartksgiving Day through the first week m January. Custom- 
made neon Christinas designs vary from $175 (a five-pointed 
star) to $350 (oversized Christmas light bulbs). Signs, such as 
'"Merry Christmas"* or *"Noeh** are priced according fo size ami 
letter count. To order, write to: 2864 S. Gary Ave., Tuba, OK 
74114. (Roberson doesn't accept all orders^ depending on time 
and convenience.) 
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Experience The Excellence. 
Experience Edmond!! 


Home to many Oklahoma historic 
firsts, Edmond takes pride in nurturing 
levels of excellence in service and 
entertainment to make your visit a 
treasured memory. The Edmond 
experience is filled with luxurious 
hotels, excellent restaurants, world- 


class sporting events and unique 
cultural entertainment for all ages. 
Outstanding golf, tennis, soccer and 
Aicadia Lake are just a few of the 
Edmond elements of fun waiting 
for you. Call or wite today for 
more information. 




Edmond Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 

2000 SE 15th. Bldg. .W 
Edmond, OK 73013 
(405) 341-2808 


^ o \ pc r ic tK c 1 1 1 c ox c cl I c ( kc 



State Flag 

Sbtiw your litaic pride with an oRicial 
C^Eiiliotna flag ilov- n at the state capiiol. 
This flag conies complete with a cer- 
tificate signed by the GovemtJrand the 
Secretary of State. 

Stale Rag S 50.00 

Price indudcji tax. shipping and handling. 
Use the enclosed order ftimi of cull us 
with cTcdil card ufdere ill I -8(X^777-1793. 



A Kwairzaa jam. 


Kwanzaa Fest 

F or the state's only African Expo 
Christmas & Kwanzaa Festival this 
year, look to Okiahoma City, where 
there will be live music, fashion shows, 
dance performances, and more than 100 
exhibitors. 

Kwanzaa, observed nationwide De- 
cember 26 through lanuary I, is a cul- 
tural holiday, neither religious nor po- 
litical, that celebrates African-Ameri- 
cans' roots. Founded in 1966, Kwanzaa 
is based on seven principles including 
unity, self-determination, responsibib 
it>% and creativity (and includes gift giv- 
ing and Kwanzaa traditions such as the 
lighting of the kinara—a candleholder 
with seven candles). 

The festivaFs events include a Satur- 
day morning family walk (dedicated to 
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finding organ and blood marrow trans- 
plant donors), a fomm for black women 

(a series of panels discussing topics from 
health to business), instructional bas- 
ketball tournaments for ages 1 1 and 
under, music by George Wesley, Jn (an 
Oklahoma City teenager who sang at the 
Republican National Convention), and 
Norman storyteller and musician 
iahruba. In addition, hundreds of re- 
tailers will display unique African- 
American wares (great gifts for the per- 
son who has everything)* — AJD 

The expo and festival, located at the 
Myriad Convention Center in downtown 
OKC, is December 6 &7 from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. (405)521-0353. 

For African-American Uterature and 
products available year-round, visit the 
Paperback Connection in OKC at 5120 N. 
Classen Blvd. Ffottrs are 12-6 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and JO a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Saturday. (405) 842-2328. 



CHRISTMAS EXPRESSIONS 

Visit Keepsake Candles® Factory and Country Store 
for a wonderful selection of holiday decorations 
and gij^s. Our Annual Christmas candles are 
^ avai ^ble now at the Country Store, or you 

)>' may place an order by phone. 


I ■ . \W ■" r 

f .■ 


FRei^fiTtnwrf^irsfAVeek<kyji.UM(un^UQO-Sr^Ot^^ 

Mon-Fri 9l00-5ia0 • Sat 10:00-5:00 ■ Sun 1:00-5:00 ■■ 

Two Milea West Of Bar^fesville On US Hwy 60 .1918) 336-035 




The Garden of Lights Tour 


Thanksgiving through New Years Day. 

This 122 acre driving tour envelops visitors in a vvonderhind of 
lights known nationwide fur its' dramatization of the natural land- 
scape of the park, using only elements inherent in the landscape 
design or featuring wildlife that exist in the park. 

New' displays are added each yean 

Fifr mforniiitfm on ilf€‘ Gunlett of Lights Ft'xfinti 
Mhctlule (*t events, or fin infinimukm tm the 
uvaihthility ofguided nmrs call Muskogee 
Cfftivention and Tourism at / -888^687-61 S? or 
local ly at 684 -636 J. 

^tutkoger 's 

Muskogee 's Honor Heights Park 
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INDIAN 


STORE 


1 998 Native American Art Calendar 
Now Available — $ 1 2.00 + shipping 

Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 


Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 

401 E, 1 1th St. 

Tulsa. OK 74 120 
(918) 582 6372 


Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Oowncowrt Store Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland HUls Mall 
7021 S. Memorial 
(918)250-3601 


Winter Hours: Mon-Fr^ 10-6; Sat> 10-5; Closed Sun Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:00-7 



it"s not too late to order the 1996 Year in 
Review or the critically acdaimed 
Oklahoma City Memorial issue. 

A very limited number of Memorial 
are now available in hardcover format. 


1996 Year in Review $6.95 

OKC Memorial Issue ................ $6.95 

YlR/MemorialSei $12.00 

Hardcover Memorial $25.00 


Use the enclosed order form o r cal I u s wit h 
credit card orders at L 800- 777- 1793. 

CIKIAIIOMA 

MAGAZIhE or OIOAHOMA 


Children’s Education 

FRANCHISE 


B * Fun * Profitable ■ Rewarding B 


Kour tmified Msd Scteitce tastmctors conduct hands* 
ofit fun S educatmat sdance activities for diddren at 
schcotSt camps, parties, day canes, etc... We turn kids 
onto sctencof 



• Work tram dome 
« Low overtiead 

« Fully tested business system 

• Exce Heat sales reterrals 

• llanysoyrces at revenue 


800 - 586-5231 


The Mad Sdence franchise ccmhines education iivjihi luft 
science activiiies lo delight children, parents and franchise 
owners alike! • We provide Irartchisees with complete 
training, extensive suppch, access to exclusive Mad 
Science equipmerti, tested actMUss, high irnpect 
marketing materials, and much more. • Learn more ahoul 
Ihis fun-tO'Cwn children's education & enlerta in merit 
business * Raniad fl by £nlrepreneur Wagadne 

Excfustn Territodds Avaftabie 


A Christmas 
Powwow 

A figure, sporting the familiar red suit 
but with additional Native Ameri- 
can regalia, stands lost amidst a sea of 
clinging children. Still, the Cherokee 
traditional dancer continues to move in 
a slow, rhythmic pattern as children 
climb up his arms, legs, and back. 

In its 2 1 St year, Santa never fails to 
draw a crowd at T ulsa’s Christmas Pow- 
wow, hosted by the city s Intertribal In- 
dian Club. “We have a zillion and one 
little ones out dancing with him,” says 
Shawna Adams, powwow marketing di- 
rector. 

With 30 different tribes and 100 fami- 
lies represented within the organization, 
the day-long powwow honors the state’s 
tribal elders and children. More than 
400 dancers from ages one to 81 com- 
pete in dance competitions, and some 
70 vendors from across the country sell 
their wares (everything from home- 
made tribal foods to Native American 
arts and crafts), — K.C. 

The pon^vow is December 6 from noort to 
midnight at the Tulsa Expo Square^s indoor 
pavilion. (Santa arrives at S pjn*) Expo 
Square is located on 21st Street between 
Hansard and Yak avetmes. (918) 836-1523. 



Tulsans Larry Kmg as Santa. 
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A Hanukkah 
Tradition 


T he oversized menorahs sit like 
two stoic sentinels watching over 
t he empty lawns of Oklahoma City's 
Emanuel Synagogue. And with their 
branching arms and gilded Star of 
David, the eight and ten ‘foot candela‘ 
brums stand out beside the quiet, resi^ 
dential streets they border. 

Standing out is precisely why Rabbi 
Richard Markovitz had the black, steel 
structures placed on the grounds last 
year in honor of Hanukkah, an eight - 
day Jewish festival “Tradition at Ha^ 
nukkah says you put the menorah in 
your window to celebrate the holiday,” 
Markovitz said. 

For the last 2,100 years, Jews have 
kindled one light for each day of Jda- 
nukkah, which commemorates the re- 
dedication of the Temple in Israel. This 
year, for the second year, the synagogue 
will hold an outdoor menorah-Hghting 
ceremony of its own. 

For Rabbi Markovitz, the lighting 
ceremony proves that the Jewish culture 
still thrives today within the state. Many 
of the 200 people who attended last 
year's ceremony weren't even Jewish. 

“There's a universality of message 
here — that everyone has a right to have 
freedom of the spirit,’’ says Markovitz, 
“Freedom is such an important concept 
in this country. We want to welcome 
people and their diversity of ideas — 
that's why others do come and why we 
welcome everyone,” — K,C, 

The at ndie- fighting cerefnangj heU at 
Emamiel Synagogue in OKQ is December 3 i 
tiirongh January' 7 at 6 pMJ. (A candle is lit 
and hymns are sung each nighh though the 
first night draws the biggest crowd.) The 
synagogue, located at 900 N. VV. 47th Sf., is 
just east of Western (405) 52S-2! 13. 



\ 
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f rp Pkilbrook—Your window on the world 

PJ 1 T&CS open Ibct-Syn, Adulti if, dhlkfran 12 A under free. 

Nov 23 - Dec 7 S Rodtftifd nd^ fust S minute* from dmmtovm IVIm, 

•CHI,f 24.7M1 or wwwc^Wftnokjtrg 
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A Thanksgiving 
Mosaic 


Story by Mary Rodgers Bundren 


T 1 

: 


I he ping-pong tournament will begin shortly after the china is cleared,” my fa- 
ther would proclaim loudly after the turkey had been passed. There were only 
a few things as predictable in childhood as my father’s ping-pong challenge at 
each Thanksgiving gathering. One was the varied assortment of humanity that sur- 
rounded the expansive, overflowing table. Thanksgivings at Merrv^vood were always 
multicuUurak perhaps much like the first. I didn't know such an expression in the '60s, 
nor did my parents. We simply enjoyed opening our family Thanksgiving celebrations 
to people from other cultures who had never experienced such an American holiday 


before* 

Growing up in Norman, home to the University of Oklahoma, aftorded me many 
cultural exchanges not so easily obtained or accepted in other small mid western towns* 
My father, a city planning professorj chaired a master's degree program that attracted 
students from all over the world. We often had guests from Pakistan, India, or Taiwan 
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who, through scholarships from their universities, had come to study city planning on 
the OU campus* 

Rather than let these homesick students (many had left young families behind) be 
introduced to turkey and dressing at the OU Student Union, we often invited several 
to attend our Thanksgiving celebrations. Before the meal began, everyone picked pe- 
cans on our bountiful five-acre pecan grove located six blocks from Owen Stadium. 
My three brothers and ! even got paid for our hard labor. It was my Christmas money. 
The old man who originally owned the land had died, and his heirs sold the property 
to my family, knowing my father, a city planner, would be a good steward of the hardy 
acreage. In the early 1960s he had developed the previously rustic and overgrown or- 
chard into a small housing development with manicured lawns, twenty well-tended 
eighty-year-old pecan trees, and a sprawling green meadow home to butterflies, soc- 
cer players, and squirrels. 

For international students, picking pecans was a novelty. In fact, my father, who be- 
came surrogate dad as well as professor to his curious but culturally naive students, 
had to caution them not to eat too many for fear of a stomachache. They loved these 
nuts. Most were from climates where nuts didn't exist, and the pecan meat was quite a 
delicacy. 

As the annual meal began, neighbors, relatives, friends, and students gathered around 
the ping-pong table, which was the only table large enough to accommodate the har- 
vest of food and friends. No ping-pong table has ever been so adorned as ours at Thanks- 
giving, Only the scrawny, aluminum legs which peeked out from under the luxurious 
tablecloth hinted at the true identity of this festive table. Cherry or rosewood could 
not have presented the china, crystal, and silver any better, I read somewhere that the 
average person consumes about 2,000 calories at the Thanksgiving table, and we had 
no trouble measuring up to the national norm. At no other meal did my mother's cu- 
linary talent express itself so creatively. The pie selection alone rivaled an upscale 
restaurant's* 

As one might expect from such a gathering, our table conversations were lively. Even 
as a youth, I appreciated the exchange of ideas, the stories from other cultures, and 
especially the sparkle of excitement when a student visited who had never, ever par- 
ticipated in a Thanksgiving meal. All of the food, from the dressings to the artichoke 
dips, was new to them. But they plunged in and ate hungrily. As they indulged, they 
spun stories oftheir families and celebrations back home, and several, being quite home- 
sick for their children, took a special liking to us. 

Then, without fail, my father issued his annual challenge. Ping-pong paddles replaced 
sterling shortly after the crystal was cleared as our overstaffed bodies lethargically 
pushed away from the dinner table. Invariably, ping-pong was as foreign to the stu- 
dents as the turkey and dressing. 

Looking back, our Thanksgiving table was truly a mosaic of humanity. There were 
Blacks from Nigeria, Indians from India, Asians from the Far East, good old Oklahoma 
neighbors, my grandparents, and my parents, who presided over this multicultural feast. 
There were Hindus, Moslems, and other assorted religions who joined us Methodists 
to share in God's bountiful harvest and celebrate the freedoms for which our ances- 
tors of many cultures fought When I, now as parent, preside over my own 'Fhanksgiv- 
ing table, I think of the things for which I am most thankful; not far from the top of 
the list are Thanksgiving memories of my youth in our pecan orchard. These experi- 
ences offered me a glimpse of a world far beyond my own Oklahoma upbringing and 
an acceptance and appreciation for those who are different. 

Not a I hanksgiving goes by that my father, long since retired from OU but still the 
meticulous proprietor of his pecan grove, doesn't remind us ot his challenge. In fact, 
stories of real and imagined ping-pong tournaments atop the holiday banquet table 
are recited as legend within the family lore. It's as much a part of Thanksgiving as tur- 
key and homegrown roasted pecans. The professor's ping-pong table was, indeed, a 
Thanksgiving feast, a cultural exchange abounding with God's great harvest under a 
canopy of well -seasoned pecan trees. |tp| 


We gathered 
around the 
ping-pong 
table, which 
was the only 
table large 
enough to 
accommodate 
the harvest of 
food and 
friends. 
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Holidays on 
the Plains 


sickness. She had arrived in the tiny town just a few months earlier with 
her husband Tom, the new editor of the Wrtlongf? Repuhlicatu and their two young 
sons. The pioneer settlement, streets filled with mud holes and saloons, had seemed 
strange to her from the beginning — place that didn't seem fit to raise children. 

Far from family and friends they’d left behind in Kansas, she felt isolated that 
Christmas day. In her mind\s eye, she could see loved ones laughing and gathering 
around the Christmas tree, sharing in age-old traditions. As a way to get her mind 
off the past, she decided to spend the morning telling her children Christmas stories. 

The dilemma? How would she tell them about Santa Claus in a wild land that didn’t 
seem like a stopover on Santa’s list? And then there was Christmas dinner; what 
would she do about that? But before she could settle into despair, she heard a firm 
knock at the door. Expecting no guests, she opened the door, and there stood Santa 
himself. The chubby, ruddy-faced man with long gray whiskers had on a fur cap and 
carried a basket on one arm. There was no red Santa suit, no sidekick reindeers or 
elves, but the soft look in his eyes warmed the room. In broken English, the mis- 
taken Santa introduced himselfas the German baker down the street. He patted the 
children on the head, mumbled something about strangers in a strange land and 
Merry Christmas, handed Elva the basket, and went on his way as quickly as he’d 
appeared. 

Trunutit Tucker, Christmas circa 1907- 

N 0 V e m her * December / 9 9 7 23 


A LOOK BACK AT CELEBRATIONS. 


Story by Glenda Carlile 



hristmas morning, 1892, dawned cold and blue in the little town of 
Watonga, Oklahoma Territory. Elva Ferguson woke to a feeling of home- 


FOFITStLL MUSEUM 



Elva, a bii rattled, almost expected the baker to put his fingers beside his nose and 
go up the chimney. Even though he didn't, it made no difference* What he deliv- 
ered, a basket of treasures for the boys and the makings for Christmas dinner, made 
the Ferguson’s first Christmas in Oklahoma Territory one they never forgot. So much 
so that Elva, whose husband later became the state's sixth territorial governor, later 
recounted the story in a book she wrote about early pioneer living. 

It wasn't just that life was inconvenient for early pioneers in Oklahoma and In- 
dian territories, it was downright difficult. Many early diaries and letters sent back 
east describe the loneliness of the time, how the sound of wind whirling across the 
plains increased feelings of desolation. But in time, new settlers did just what their 
name suggests, they settled* They made new friends, found new interests, and started 
new traditions. 

So fittingly, holidays were a natural birthplace for new customs and traditions* 
Whether Thanksgiving, Christmas, Memorial Day, or the Fourth of )uly and whether 
frontier towns, Indian villages, military forts, or Indian missions and boarding 
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Intmor view oj Sergeant 
Streanuins' ifuaners in Fon 
Sill Oklahonuj Territory, 
(hiring Chrbt mas 1891. 


schools^ early Oklahomans loved to celebrate. They worked hard, and they played 
hard. (After all, social life was paramount if you were ever to know your neighbors.) 

Unlike other states, Oklahoma was first established as Indian Territory and was 
to belong to the Indians for as long as grass grew. After the land runs opened up the 
territor)^ to white settlement, whole cities were established in single days. Early day 
pioneers included not only settlers who came for the land runs but also soldiers at 
the forts, missionaries, and teachers for the Indian schools. And together, from a mix 
of cultures and backgrounds, it stands to reason that many of the soon to be new 
state's celebrations would have signatures all their own. 

THE MILITARY FORTS 

The first soldiers came to explore the land and keep peace with the Indians. Al- 
though they found danger and difficulty, they also endured boredom. They coped 
by creating diversions: dances, plays, and anything else they could dream up. Fort 
Gibson quickly became the social center of the Cherokee Nation, hosting frequent 
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Mtiypole d(Uta\ 1921, tU 
the Cherokee Orphan 
Asylum ttear Tiihleipmh. 


dances, piano concerts, dinners, horseback rides, fishing trips, and hunting parties. 
Hstabhshed along the Grand River, steamships often brought visitors from back home. 
A Christmas stoiy recorded by the Mason sisters, who came to the fort to visit their 
Uncle R. B. Mason, told of Christmas on a boat (and oftasting pineapple for the first 
time). 

Soldiers stationed at Fort Washita were invited to parties and dances in the homes 
of Chickasaw families near the post. In turn, Chickasavvs were invited to fort festivi- 
ties. One of the early dances at Fort Supply, around ISS5, was held in a granar)^ with 
a tarpaulin stretched over the floor. Although the program of twenty-four assorted 
waltzes, polkas, Virginia reels, and quadrilles went off without a hitch, one soldier 
did complain that there were too few ladies in attendance and nothing more potent 
than lemonade to drink. Since Fort Reno and Fort Sill were quite isolated in the early 
days, it wasn’t uncommon for men to outnumber women at social e%Tiits (many times 
men danced with men). The forts often entertained Indian agents’ families, and with 
the arrival of more settlers, entertaining increased and loneliness all but ceased. 

More at Christmastime than any other lime, the garrisons at various forts joined 
as a family. Gathered around one central Christmas tree, they shared Christmas sto- 
ries, opened boxes of gifts sent from family and friends back east, and distributed a 
stocking to each child. (Once the children were tucked in bed, the adults danced, 

played games, and ate delicacies no longer readily avail- 
able in their new homeland.) 

INDIAN MISSIONS AND BOARDING SCHOOLS 

Many early missionaries accompanied the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes during their removal to Indian Territory. As 
soon as possible, they established schools and missions. 
(And many of the Indian Nations founded their own 
schools or seminaries, which resembled eastern board- 
ing schools.) With the arrival of other tribes to Okla- 
homa, Indian agencies were set up by the government 
to provide food, training, and medical aid. It was in the 
mi.ssion schools and agency -sponsored schools that In- 
dian children were first introduced to white settlers’ 
holiday customs. 

In 18.^2 Rev. Cephas Washburn, founder of Dwight 
Mission, held a Christmas service in the home of Cok Walter Webber at what is now 
present-day Webbers Fails. More than a hundred Indians attended the three-day 
celebration, camping out along the Arkansas River, many converting to Christianity 
somewhere along the way. 

R. Morton House, who was the blacksmith’s son at the Indian agency for the Sac 
and Fox Indians, attended the Only Way Baptist Church near Stroud. With an inte- 
grated congregation of Indians and whites. House never forgot his first Christmas at 
the agency. “Our kind of Christmas was entirely new to them,” he wrote. After the 
children marched around a tree lit with candles, each received a large mosquito net 
hag filled with an orange, apple, popcorn ball, five sticks of chewing gum, and plenty 
more candy. “It did wonders for us when we saw how happy they were,” House wrote. 
“Their eyes sparkled, their fiices beamed, and they jabbered in Sac and Fox and giggled 
and squeaked.” After the reservation opened for settlement September 22, 1891 , more 
newcomers arrived. And since the small church served the entire community, there 
were no denominational lines (folks were just thankful for an opportunity to wor- 
ship). 

That Thanksgi%Hng, the first since the area’s opening, was a milestone. “Now we 
were part of the United States, and we decided to act as such,” House wrote. Whereas 


Kiowo younpter with his Christmas gifts from the Episcopal Mission Chapel near the 
Anmiarko Agency^ area t9(X). 
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’Hi rec get lera tio t of t! i e Cannon Ja in ify i 1 1 

front of their dugout hotm\ circa 190 L i i i j- 

faniHies had previously celebrated privately in their homes, that year marked the first 

Thanksgiving community celebration. Everyone sang, children recited, and both Rev. 

William Hurr and Chief Moses Keokuk addressed the congregation. 

In 1896, the matron of the Rainy Mountain Mission for the Kiowa agency (each 
agency had its own matron to teach tndian women to cook and sew), Lauretta Ballew, 
planned a Christmas celebration tor the children. With the help of friends back home, 
the tree was surrounded with 380 presents, two large barrels of candy, and a bag of 
goodies for each person, Foilowing in step, the next year Indians made gifts for each 
other: trinkets, bows and arrows, and old-time dolls, 

EARLY SETTLERS 

Beginning in 1889 with the first land run (which was followed by several other 
openings), frontier communities began to spring up across the plains. And as the 
territories were a melting pot of many nationalities and religions, holidays took on 
an international flavor. New friends, who often couldn’t .speak each other's language, 
(oi ned together to taste new foods, learn new dances, experience new customs, and 
help each other feel at home in a new land. At the outset, pioneers regarded teachers 
and preachers as the building blocks of their towns, and before much time passed, 
schoolhouses and churches were built. The schools and churches became the heart 
of communities and the site of many early celebrations. (Often, the schoolhouse was 
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built first and served as school, church, and community center.) This was the case 
with the first school in El Reno. The school, completed lanuary 18, 1891, hosted 
everything from Sunday school classes to Friday night dances. (Empty beer kegs, 
planks laid across them, served as benches.) 

THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving celebrations were a time to give thanks, as well as prime opportuni- 
ties to raise money for upcoming Christmas celebrations. The first Thanksgiving in 
Edmond, held in 1889 just a few months after the Land Run, was a Game Supper 
and Ball to benefit the newly opened schoolhousc. Like a listing of the twel ve days of 
Christmas, the men furnished the game^^ — 132 quail, 22 rabbits, 1 1 prairie chickens, 
two turkeys, two squirrels, two raccoons, and one possum — and the women pro- 
vided salads, vegetables, reli.shes, rolls, drinks, and of course, pumpkin pie. 

T. H. Vaughn, a homesteader near Kingfisher, recalled in an interview of '89crs, 
"When Thanksgiving day came, we had always looked on it as a day of goi mandi?.- 
ing instead of a day on which to give thanks to God for our many bless ing.s. It dawned 
upon us that we had no turkey for our feast, so we thought the next best thing to do 
was to go hunting lor prairie chickens. This we did, bagging in a little while three or 
four, which we roasted for our dinner/^ 

According to Rodger Harris, archivist at the Oklahoma Historical Society, Hianks- 
giving was still a relatively new holiday in the early days. Although the Pilgrims first 
observed it in 1621, it wasn't until 1863 that President Lincoln proclaimed it a na- 
tional holiday. While Thanksgiving was rarely celebrated in Indian Territor>% many 
Native Americans celebrated similar festivities, including harvest festivals, corn fes- 
tivals, and fall events. {In fact, much of today's Thanksgiving decor — he it corn, 
pumpkins, gourds, or squash — stemmed from those hai^vest celebrations.) 



Ea rly pos t i a i ds. 


CHRISTMAS 



Christmas celebrations in Oklahoma and Indian territories were as varied as the 
people and the countryside, but more often than not, the biggest celebrations cen- 
tered around the community's Chri.stmas tree (folks called it 
“going to the tree” because it quite often was literally the only 
tree in the area). Although pine, spruce, and firs grew in east- 
ern Indian Territory, it was slim picking in western and cen- 
tral Oklahoma Terri to I'y (evergreens were hard to come by 
ill some corners). In fact, many times Christmas tree status 
fell to cottonwoods, blackjack oaks, and even tumbleweeds. 

Bui whatever the tree, once it was selected, committees be- 
gan decorating. Sometimes Christmas tree branches were 
wrapped in cotton hatting to resemble snow; others were 
strung with strands of popcorn and cranberries. Handmade 
ornaments were often made from straw or corncobs and 
sometimes carefully cut from tinfoil {tinfoil was usually gar- 
nered from plug tobacco packages). In sometown.s, toys were 
hung from the tree; others sat beneath it (and sometimes 
Santa made deliveries in person). 

Many times the tree held a stocking (made from net or flour 
sacks) for each child filled with fruit, candy, and nuts. And 
often the tree would be lit with candles. For the first community celebration in 
Edmond in 1889, a large blackjack oak stood in for the traditional evergreen. Since 
Edmond was the first community in Oklahoma Territory to claim both a school and 
church, both buildings were used that first Christmas. 

Many early celebrations became favorite stories passed down from generation to 
generation. For the first Christmas in Elk City in 1889, there wasn't a large enough 
building to house the Christmas tree, so neighbors gathered at a dugout on Chri.st- 
mas Eve. Tree size seemed to be a common constraint. At Oil Creek, the church 
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building was so small that when the Christmas tree was finally set up, there wasn’t 
any room for anything but the tree. Instead of taking it dowiij they admired the tree 
from outside. 

An article in the Stroud newspaper on December 21, 1934, described the town’s 
first Christmas celeh ration in 1892. “fn November, in the new schoolhouse a box 
supper was given to raise funds for a little treat for the children. This netted the 
magnificent sum of $9 which a committee of three ladies w^as authorized to spend in 
providing Christmas candies and gifts for fifty-odd children. ..The committee visited 
the store at old Stroud, bought out its entire remaining stock of candy, a little in the 
bottom of two candy buckets, and with strict impartiality carefully measured it out 
into fifty or more small paper bags ready for distribution. A few apron patterns of 
five cent calico and other like gifts completed the list of purchases from the box sup- 
per fund, and it was agreed that no other gift costing over ten cents would be allowed. 
The simplicity of the gifts, however, was more than made up for by the Christmas 
tree, a fine cedar u'hich certain young men made a two-day trip to the Cimarron River 
to procure. One neighbor who was making a wagon trip to Guthrie brought back a 
dozen small candles which, not doing much for illuminating the huge tree, added 
much to the Christmasy appearance given it by strings of popcorn and cranberries 
prepared by the young folks at gatherings in various claim shanties.” 

Laughter burst out when Santa’s cotton whiskers caught fire one year in Ratliff. 
But no one laughed December 24, 1924, when the schoolhouse at Babbs Switch in 
Kiowa County caught fire and 36 people died. The Christmas tree candles were the 
cause, and after that candles were never used on the community’s Christmas tree. 
Earlier, an 1887 Christmas Eve party at the Methodist Church in Tulsa caused some 
excitement when a crowd of cowboys on a drinking spree gathered on the balcony 
of the church and threw whiskey bottles at the Christmas tree. Luckily, no one was 
injured. 

Frontier towns geared up as the holidays approached. General stores and drug 
stores stocked up on gift items. In 1899, Guthrie’s druggist F. B. Lillie brought in six 
railroad cars filled with toys to be distributed in his stores throughout Logan County. 
Grocery stores stocked up on canned goods, dried fruits, and fresh produce, while 
local bake shops made up special treats. 

Families celebrated Christmas in the smallest dugouts, the most elegant Victorian 
mansions, and ever)1:hing in between (and all made do with what they had). Mrs. 
Edith Russell, an ’89er who settled in Oklahoma City, recalled an 1888 Christmas 
dinner when it was warm enough to leave the windows open. Still, the small black- 
jack was strung with popcorn and scraps of tobacco tinfoil that served as icicles. 

For the socially elite, Christmas wa.s a time of elegant teas, receptions, and balls. 
The Evening Gazette in Oklahoma City wrote in 1891, “On Christmas Eve, at the 
Overholser Opera House, w41l occur the grandest ball ever given in Oklahoma City 
and the greatest event of the season. It will be attended by the elite of Oklahoma’s 
society from El Reno, Guthrie, Kingfisher, and Norman and promises to be the most 
recherche aftair ever held in the territory. The music will be provided by the celebrated 
5th calvary band of Fort Reno, the finest string band in the west.” 

FOURTH OF JULY 

While Chri.stmas, Thanksgiving, and other holidays have caused quite a commo- 
tion throughout the years, by far the biggest bang of them all in years past was the 
Fourth of July. In 1 887 a big parade was held, and the first float ever to pass through 
Tulsa’s streets wound its way up the one block of Main Street and then through about 
six blocks of wilderness. The first holiday in Cleveland County took place on July 4, 
1889, when more than 1,500 people thronged into Norman to join in the celebra- 
tion. Besides a parade, Big fim’s band of Absentee Shawm ee Indians, who lived ten 


Tnimau Tucker, kfu and hh brother Fred at the Tucker Rauch near Keutatu Okiahotna, iu 1909. 
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Fotirth of July ptmidc in Norttum 

during World War L . , i 

miles east of Norman, performed a stomp dance. That same ^^^ar in Oklahoma City, 

a tragedy struck the city's Fourth of luly celebration. Bleachers erected on the mili- 
tary reservation for spectators to view horse and foot races, a baseball game, and 
Indian dances collapsed and killed a young boy, James Alvin Ryan, 

Sometimes Independence Day was not just a one-day ceiebration^ — Henry Hitch 
described a three^day fest in the Panhandle. It was held at McDermotts Grove on 
Frisco Creek— a beautiful cotton wcjod grove on the family's 160-acre claim. Fami- 
lies arrived at the grove on July 3, camped there that night, and did not leave until 
the fifth. Steers were butchered and barbecued, and ice was brought in by wagon. 
The central event was a competition, later called a rodeo, featuring local stock and 
cowboys. 

Town bands were the center of social life in the early days ( usually established al- 
most simultaneously with the township). The Norman Coronet Band, organized 
January 29, 1 890, claimed itself as the first band in all the lerriior)'. A 1 0-piece Tulsa 
City Band, officially organized in 1902, soon became the most important feature in 
all the village parades and celebrations. At a Fourth of July celebration, the band- 
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wagon consisted of two lumber wagons linked together and drawn by nine yoke of 
oxen. Two years later, the band changed its name to the Tulsa Commercial Club Band 
and attended the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, Missouri, 


OTHER HOLIDAYS 

Pioneers celebrated in more ways than one. Whether it was a barn raising for a 
neighbor or a new building for the school, there were ample opportunities to spread 
a picnic dinner, dance until daw'ti, and sometimes bed down for the night under the 
stars or at a nearby neighbor s home. Entire communities .shared in many events. 
Parades stretched for blocks with homemade floats and marching bands. Besides 
traditional holidays, there were powwows and horseback riding events, Easter 
brought church services, special dinners, and sometimes Easter parades like those 
back east. 

For Decoration Day, folks decorated the town*s cemetery while enjoying a picnic, 
music, and special speakers (and each year they passed the hat for cemetery upkeep). 
Like other celebrations, many are still observed today. Others have faded away. (Some 
eastern Oklahoma towns still hold a Decoration Day— sometimes held Mother’s 
Day.) May l.>ay, often observed in schools, was another favorite. Young girls dressed 
in their finest danced around a Maypole and put together May Day baskets which 
were later secretly placed on someone's doorstep. Weddings were also big shindigs. ^ 

For some Oklahomans, celebrations centered around different customs, back- 
grounds, and cultures. And some ethnic groups were communities in themselves, 
including Italian, Czech, Irish, English, and German enclaves. Black towns like Boley, 
Langston>and Rentiesville held celebrations as well The bonds of like cultures, people 
who shared the .same language, foods, and customs, enriched this place now called 
Oklahoma, Like early settlers, Oklahomans still love to celebrate— be it Fourth of 
(uly, Thanksgiving, or Christmas, 
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GETTING THERE 

For a glimpse into the pastt Fori 
Washita^ Civil Ctimllelight 
Tour is November 7 and S {tours 
start at 7 pjiL and nm evay 15 
tnimnesl Dressed in period dothes, 
recnaetors (officers, soldiers, 
iannd resses, fro niier doctors, sla ves, 
and trappers) will perffirm scenes 
from 1848. Resen^ations required. 

The fort isioatted 15 miles northwest t 
on SJi. 199. (405) 924-6502. 




fDitram 


Unlike Fort Washita, the Christmas Camilelight Tour at Fori Gibson December 
i2and 13 will be decorn ted for Christmas. Alse depiaing 1848, eric of the scenes will mchidc officers* 
wives and children decorating a tree. The fort is eight miles east of Mnskogee on SdT SO. 


(918) 478^4088. 


for Fort SilTs December 7 Christmas CandleUght Stroll guides carr}4ng candles will lead guests 
through the Old Posfs private homes and musenm buildings, where reenactors, such as the first post 
commander^ his wife, and military personnel will provide a look back nt holiday cdebratkms in 
1870, Fort Sill is north of Lawton on 1-44. (405) 442-5123. 

Oklahoma City’s Overholser Mansiotu decorated with a Christmas tree in window, will host 
a Chafing Societ}^ Dinner December 6. The dinner is patterned after the turn of the centitry* nse of 
serving a one-course least front a chafing dish. Oklahoma City*s first bridge and social club, 
organized in riu/ucif the Monday Chafing Dish Club because intimate dining w'Us 

then becoming fashionable, hi 1973, chafing dish traditions were revived with the new dub — the 
Chafing Dish Society (formed to help preserve and restore the mansion). In order to attend the black- 
tic dinner, yon nmst furve an invitation or be a niendwr (it costs STOOD to join the dnb). Dinner costs 
$75, The mansion is located at the corner of Hnd son and ! 5th streets in OKC. (405) 528-8485, 
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Oklahoma Reflections 

Photography by Bill Ess 


W hether jit's a million lights reflecting on 
RhemniEiible College's Swan Lake in 
Broken Arrow cji thoi*sands of lights carefully 
hung along a clubhouse roofline, one thing's 
foi certain, liglijs, ligivt festivals, and gardens 
of lights are just abotit as commorvas Christmas 
trees these days. 

Just as soon *i|5 the Thanksgiving turkey is 
carved, lights atjross the state begin to appear, 
many remaining on exhibit until New Year's 
Day (some grovy so fond of their lights, they 
leave them up Ipng into the new year). 

Rhema Bible College's light display. "Christ* 
mas and Winter/' began almost two decades 
ago with oniy fijOvdOO lights. Today. Rhema's 
lights number n|iore than a million (brightening 
everything fronj snowmen to remdeer, trains 
to mangel scenes) On the otlier end of the 
specmim. Honor Heights Park's "Garden of 
Lights" m Musk 3gee boasts a miiiion lights 
using only naiu al landscape for props (no 
elves, plastic Sahtas. or sleds in this display). 

Tot a listing of I ghi shows, contact the local 
cliamber of conUnerte in vo*'* neck of the woods. 


Wtiterfront Qii^ebo af Rhemii Bible College 
in Broken Arrow. 
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Clockwise from upper /eft; clubhouse 
at Brandywine Apartments in Tulsa, 
ice skater af Rhema Bible College, 
train at Rhema Bible College, 
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Clockwise from upper left: 
family of carolers at Rhema 
Bible College, a cross at a Tulsa 
residence along South Ga/y 

sprawling pathways of 
light at Rhema Bible College. 
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The Soot On 
Papa's Boots 


Story by Ralph Marsh 


I t was a tiny house, the Robert Lee and Hattie Belle Morton place, 
four rooms in the shape of an “L” sitting atop a little hill in a loop of 
the Blackfork River. Thirteen miles by bad road from Heavener in the 
beautiful, hungry mountains of southeastern Oklahoma. Little more than a 
steep, tin-roofed shack, perhaps, in the eye of a man coming to collect money 
past due on the land. 

A huge oak tree loomed over the little house to provide shade for summer 
and harp strings for winter’s wind. Its branches reached clear across the roof’s 
ridge piece. 

The house isn’t there anymore, but Myrtle Morton Beavers of Destin, 
Florida, and Nellie Morton Byers of Heavener — two little girls now much 
grown up and long gone from it — keep it alive with memories that span more 
than a half century and half a continent. Their memories come together here 
and intertwine into the eternal puzzle of how close bitter is to sweet and how 
the one seems to birth the other. 

All told, seven Morton children lived there with their parents. There should 
have been ten. “Stella was the oldest. When one of the little sisters or brother 
died. Papa would make the casket and put them in a wagon, and little old 
Stella would have to sit on the casket to the cemetery to keep the lid shut. 
She had to do that with three. 

“We had to go to the field early in the morning and stay until late in the 
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evening no matter what holiday it was, Fourth of July or whatever. Mama would 
have all these babies, and in a few days she would be back in the field, laying the baby 
under shade made with a diaper hanging over a bush, or if we were picking cotton 
she would lay them on a cotton sack and pull them down the row, 

^^Anytime Papa would have a cow to sell, old man Frizzell would find it out, and 
by the time Papa could get back home, old man Frizzell was there after the money,” 
Robert Lee Morton was a Cherokee, “a tall, slender, proud-walking man. He had 
the prettiest blue eyes, high cheekbones. Spitting image of a Cherokee,” 

Hattie Belle was a Choctaw, 

"My first remembrance of her wa.s sitting on the doorstep outside and her long, 
white hair. She would brush her hair, and 1 thought it looked like angel hair. It was 
snow-white. And she was only 33 years old,” 

Christmas in the tin-roofed shack was a miracle if for no reason other than that 
there were no crops to work. And on one of the bitterest, coldest Christmases of the 
Great Depression, love ganged up in the little tin -roofed house and mushroomed 
into a special magic no Morton ever forgot. 

"The temperature had stayed so low for so long the Black Fork River had frozen 
over. On Christmas Eve, the gray sky had begun to sprinkle large, soft snow'flakes 
on everything. By nightfall, the snow was falling thick and fast, 

“As night settled in, we ate supper by lamplight, then gathered around the fire- 


place to talk about Santa's visit. Papa teased us, as he always did, about whether we 
had been good throughout the year, 

"He helped us — his youngest children — hang up our stockings, not the fancy kind 
of today that hangs from a fancy hook. We used one of our everyday stockings. Papa 
drove a nail through the top of the stockings and into the mantel. The stocking f 
hung up was one of a long brown pair that came just above my knees when 1 wore 
them and which were held in place with garters (made from strips of inner tubes). 

"We"d get three or tour pieces of hard candy in that stocking, nuts, an apple, and 
an orange. It would just barely have the foot of it full, and usually one gift. 

"Mother would always buy the fruit and put it in her old trunk, and you could 
smell that fruit a long time before Christmas, it just smelled so good. To pay for it, 
she had to pick off peanuts and sell them, bring them into town. 1 hen we'd feed the 
tops to the livestock. 
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“Usually our stockings had a hole in them and we would sew them up, and we 
would get out what we had from the Christmas before and we would fix it real pretty 
and lay it by our stockings to show Santa Claus how good we had taken care of it 
and how proud we were of it. 

“Now and then, Papa would say, ‘Shh, I think I hear Santa. You’d better get to 
bed.* But we didn't want to go. We were too excited to sleep. Nevertheless, with our 
excitement and anticipation at its highest, we went to bed. Snuggling deep into the 
big feather bed, I was sure that I would not sleep a wink. The next thing I knew, I 
could hear Papa in the living room, building a fire. I heard him cross the porch on 
his way to the barn to feed the livestock. I did not dare move for fear that Santa was 
still there. 

“When he finally returned to the house, he woke everyone, calling out our names: 
‘Santa Claus has come!’ 

“We clambered out of bed and raced into the room to check our stockings. Our 
different color and different size stockings were knobby with surprises waiting to be 
discovered. Peeking out of the top of mine was a little doll dressed in pink. Oh, how 
I loved Santa! 

“Once we had emptied our stockings. Papa pointed out where Santa had left his 
heel marks on the back of the soot-covered chimney. I had seen such marks before 
on other Christmas mornings, along with dustings of soot on the hearth where Santa 
had set his bag and brushed off his suit.” 

But on such a rare white Chri.stmas in one of the leanest and coldest Christmases 
of the Depression, a special miracle was in order. 1'he handsome Cherokee slyly urged 
his children to come outside and see the wonder he had discovered. 

“We hurriedly bundled up and went outside. There were reindeer tracks every- 
where! And two long, smooth impressions, one on each side of the roof’s ridge piece, 
where Santa’s sleigh had landed! 

“I still believe in Santa Claus.” 

Robert Lee Morton died at age 85 without ever divulging how Santa kept his foot- 
ing on a steep-pitched tin roof covered with ice and snow. 

Or how he got soot on his boots feeding the livestock. M 


On one of the bitterest, 
coldest Christmases of 
the Great Depression, 
love ganged up in the 
little tin-roofed house 
and mushroomed into a 
special magic no Morton 
ever forgot. 


Ralph Marsh ofHeavetier is a coutributing editor /or Oklahoma Today. 
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Oklahoma 

A LOOK BACK AT THE NOVEMBERS AND 
DECEMBERS OF YESTERYEAR. 




Ladies* Aid Society of Edmond, 
Oklahoma Territory, 1889. 


NOVEMBER 1863 

President Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed Thanksgiving an of- 
ficial national holiday. 

NOVEMBER 19, 1889 

Oklahoma City Acting Mayor 
Sidney Clarke issued the first 
Thanksgiving proclamation in 
Oklahoma Territory. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1889 

Pioneer men supplied the 
game and the Ladies’ Aid Society 
cooked the meal for Edmond’s 
first Thanksgiving dinner. 

NOVEMBER 19, 1901 

The ladies of the Catholic 
Church in Kingfisher served a 
turkey dinner (and they’ve been 
serving them ever since). 


NOVEMBER 5, 1904 

The first OU/OSU (OSU was 
then Oklahoma A&M) football 
game. OU won 75-0. 

NOVEMBER 1905 

Oil began spurting from Ida 
Glenn Farm in the Creek Nation. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1907 

Oklahoma statehood. 



Oklahoma A&M in 1901 




Astromtii WiUiam Pogue. 


honic in Indian Territory to cel- 
ebrate the first Christmas in the 
new land* 

DECEMBER 24, 1884 

A skirmish occurred between 
200 Boomers led by Capt* Will- 
iam Couch and Troop 1, Ninth 
Calvary near Stillwater* It was the 
last major raid of the Boomers, 
later opening the area to while 
settlers. 

DECEMBER 15, 1889 

Forty couples attended the 
first public dance in Norman. 

DECEMBER 24, 1889 

The most popular man in Okla- 
homa City was Mr. J,M, Martin — 
the city's first Santa Claus. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1907 

Rivers ofwhiske^'' flowed through 
Oklahoma as prohibition forced 
saloons to throw it out* 

NOVEMBER 1917 

Mabel Jackson, a 17-year-old 
Muskogee girl, was arrested at 
the train station for kissing sol- 
diers. 

NOVEMBER 12, 1922 

The stands colh’ipscd at OU^s 
homecoming when more than 
1,000 fans stood up to cheer. 

NOVEMBER 14, 1933 

Oklahoma City's Carl Magee 
applied for a patent for “Black 
Maria,” the world's first parking 
meter. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1941 

The town of Berwyn, Okla- 
homa, changed its name to Gene 
Autry as more than 30,000 fans 
watched the broadcast of Autry's 
“Melody Ranch Show” from the 
town's railroad station. 

NOVEMBER 1944 

The movie Meet Me in St Louis 
premiered with lyrics composed 
by Tulsa's Ralph Blane, 


NOVEMBER 18, 1954 

Singer Wanda Jackson starred 
in Anything Goes at Capitol Hill 
High School in Oklahoma City. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1957 

It was Black Saturday for 
OU, the end of a 47- game win- 
ning streak. OU zero, Notre 
Dame 7. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1973 

The Sky lab Mission Hunched 
with Okemah's William Pogue 
onboard. 

NOVEMBER 1989 

The Oklahoma Aviation 
and Space Hall of Fame in 
OKC inducted Shannon Lucid 
as Oklahoma's first female 
astronaut* 

NOVEMBER 1991 

All five Oklahoma Indian bal- 
lerinas attended the dedication of 
a mural in their honor at the 
State Capitol 

DECEMBER 24, 1832 

A hundred Cherokees gath- 
ered with missionaries Rev. 
Henry Wilson and Rev* Cephas 
Washburn at Colonel Webber's 


DECEMBER 1890 

The Kingfisher Free Press ran 
an ad of the best Christnia*s gifts 
of the time — a Bible, Haviland 
sugar dish and creamer, and 
Limoges plate for mother; an al- 
ligator wallet or inkstand for fa- 
ther; toy dolls for daughter; and 
a toy train for son. 

DECEMBER 24, 1890 

Electric lights came on i n Okla- 
homa City, thanks to OCX&P 
(Oklahoma City Light 6: Power 
Company), nowOG&E. Crowds 
thronged to the event, though 
only a few light bulbs actually 
worked* 



Boomer ieuders, 1884. 


DECEMBER 25, 1890 

Oklahoma A&M College was 
formed in Stillwater* 

DECEMBER 23, 1892 

rhe Norman Transcript listed 
the best gifts for men* A $30 oak 
roll-top desk was in the lead, fol- 
lowed by a small rug, revolving 
bookrack, or paperweight. 

DECEMBER 1893 

Saratoga Chips, aka potato 
chips, became the newest food 
fad served at social events. 



DECEMBER 1893 

The Territorial Legislature 
adopted mistletoe as the offidal 
territorial emblem. After all, it 
was the only green plant many 
pioneers had to decorale with, 
and it was the only fiower avail- 
able to cover winter graves in the 
territory. Two years after Okla- 
homa joined the Union, it was 
named the state llower. 

DECEMBER 25, 1893 

A ball was held in Mulhall to 
raise money for a new school bell* 

DECEMBER 1895 

Oklahoma’s first carload of 
green bananas arrived in Okla- 
homa City, but no one knew 
what to do with them* A hawkstcr 
was hired to stand (>n the street 
corner at Main and Robinson 
and yell, “Step right up, folks, and 
get your bananas^ — ^the big yellow 
delicacy of the tropics/' He soon 
sold out. 
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BevtTfy's Reskiurant at 209 W, Cniiid oti Mity 2S, 1930. 


DECEMBER 1899 

Guthrie merchiints offer Ld to re^ 
ini burse out-of-town shoppers for 
their railway tickets if they bought 
$20 or more in gt^ods- I here was, 
however, a 50- mile limit. 


DECEMBER 1901 

The first community Christ- 
mas tree, a mesquite bush with 
each twig wrapped in green pa- 
per, decorated the convention 
hall in Sayre (then Riverton J. 


DECEMBER 1899 

The Okhihonni State Capital 
newspaper sponsored a “Letter 
to Santa” contest, hirst prize, $3 
cash. (The newspaper, first pub- 
lished in 1889, was said to be the 
first in Oklahoma.) 

DECEMBER 25, 1899 

Moses Weinberger, owner of 
the Same Old Moses Saloon in 
Guthrie, announced that drinks 
were on the house Christmas 
l>ay. 




DECEMBER 1901 

Grapefruit was introduced to 
Oklahoma Territoryn An Okla- 
homa City wholesaler ordered 
two boxes, but no one liked 
them— until some women came 
up with a recipe for soaking them 
overnight in sugar and wine. 
From then on, the fruit appeared 
at many a party, 

DECEMBER 1903 

Icll-O was available in Okla- 
homa grocery stores in four 


flavors — lemon, orange, rasp- 
berry, and strawberry^ — for ten 
cents a package. 

DECEMBER 1907 

Four hundred invitations 
were mailed for a highfalutin 
New Year's Day breakfast at the 
Overhoiser Mansion in Okla- 
homa City. 

DECEMBER 13, 1910 

Actor Van Hetlin was born in 
Waiters. 

DECEMBER 1912 

Tulsa police confiscated 280 
cases of whiskey and 40 barrels of 
beer from the train station and the 
Oklahoma State Bank Building. 

DECEMBER 7, 1921 

One of the first Beverly's Res- 
laurams opened in Oklahoma 
City at 209 W. Grand Avc, (now 
Sheridan). 

DECEMBER 25, 1922 

KOMA, an Oklahoma City ra- 
dio station, wem on the air as 
KFIF, 

DECEMBER 1924 

A tragic lire during a C^hristmas 
program at the Babbs Switch 
school ho use in Kiowa County 
killed 36 people, 

DECEMBER 1926 

Miss America Norma Small- 
wood spell I the holidays back 
home in Tulsa. 

DECEMBER 26, 1927 

The Hominy Indians, an all- 
Indian professional football team, 
beat NFL champions the New 
York Giants. 

DECEMBER 24, 1938 

The National Guard was called 
out to control strikers at Tulsa's 
Mid -Continent Refinery, where 
650 workers walked off their jobs 
(the strike wasn't officially settled 
until March 21, 1939). 
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NATL COWBOY HALL Of FAME 


DECEMBER 7, 1941 

The battleship Okldhoma was 
sunk at Pearl Harbor. 

DECEMBER 25, 1942 

Wrestling great Red Andrews 
holds his first free Christmas din- 
ner in downtown Oklahoma 
City, today one of the biggest free 
dinners in the natJon. 

DECEMBER 31, 1943 

Oklahomans celebrated New 
Year’s Eve in the elegant Rain- 
bow Room in downtown Okla- 
homa City *s First National Build- 
ing. 1'he Rainbow Room, located 
on the 30th floor, boasted that it 
was 400 feet in the douds. 

DECEMBER 1944 

People were asked not to travel 
due to gas rationing. 

DECEMBER 1944 

Ralph Blanc of Tulsa com- 
posed the hit song ”Have Your- 
self a Merry Little Christmas.” 

DECEMBER 24, 1944 

Gene Wade won CatllemciTs 
Cafe in Oklahoma City in a craps 
game. 

DECEMBER 31, 1947 

Roy Rogers and Dale Evans 
were married at the Flying L 
Ranch near Davis. 



DECEMBER 1949 

Released in frine> “Rudolph 
the Red Nosed Reindeer,” sung 
by former Oklahoman Gene 
Autry, was and still is the second 
best -selling record of all time. 
(Bing Cro.sby’s **White Christ- 
mas” is number one.) 



DECEMBER 1953 

The Oklahoma City Zoo 
bought a hippopotamus the 
same year that the popular song 
“1 Want a Hippopotamus for 
Christmas” sung by Oklahoma 
City's Gay la Peevy debuted, 

DECEMBER 5,1954 

KVOO TV, now KTEW, be- 
gan broadcasting in Tulsa. 

DECEMBER 1966 

Miss America, fane layroe of 
Laverne, Oklahoma, spent the 
holidays entertaining troops in 
Vietnam. 


DECEMBER 1979 

Governor George Nigh and 
his wife Donna opened the 
Governor's Mansion to Christ- 
mas tours. 

DECEMBER 25, 1981 

Edmond\s Shannon Miller, 
today the most decorated 
American gymnast in history, 
received a trampoline from 
Sa iita. 

DECEMBER 1995 

Singer Toby Keith of Moore 
produced his Christmas al- 
bum, Christ luas to Christ mus. 

DECEMBER 1996 

Shannon Lucid received the 
Congressional sSpace Medal of 
Honor, the first woman to do 
so. 

DECEMBER 8, 1996 

Ballerina Maria Tall chief re- 
ceived a Kennedy Center honor 
for lifetime contribution to 
American culture. 

— Research by Glenda Carlile 



Ge/tc Autry uUntm cover. 



CtUtlemeu's RcsUitmwt hi the !940s. 
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DAVID CRENSHAW 


A Cottontail 
Christmas 


A TALE OF TWO SISTERS WHO BUILT A 
CHILDREN'S CLOTHING COMPANY. 


Story by Nancy Woodard 


T he Stiner sisters^ Shelley and Usa, remember just a little 

about their great-grandma Annie, Annie was born in 1879* 
and with long gray hair braided down her back> she seemed very 
much a figure from another age. On Christmas and weekends 
the family would gather at the home of Annie's daughter Willie. 
As great-grandchildren scrambled about, Annie sat stiffly in the 
wingback chair she favored. Her manners were from another age, 
too — Shelley remembers that her great-grandmother was "so 
modest that if any of us came up in bathing suits, she'd put her 
head down and hide her eyes.” 

Long after Annie had passed away, Willie entertained 
Shelley — endlessly curious about old things — -with the mysteries 
of an antique camelback trunk that came with the family in a 
covered wagon to Indian Territory. It was filled with intriguing 
remnants of the past — Annie's tobacco tin of buttons, a tatted 
piece of Aunt Eula Fae's hair, and a bit of lace. But it was Annie's 
petticoats, which of course no grandchildren had seen before, 
that always produced the greatest glee. As Willie divulged the 



From lefti Lisa Ki slier anii Shelley Kit tick. 


Sisters Stevi, left, and Madison Kincade in CottontaiVs Santa outfits for this season. 
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The clothes hark back to the 
early days of Oklahoma — when 
grandmas wore lilac talcum 
powder, children played hide 
and seek among towering corn 
stalks, and mothers and 
daughters made clothing from 
the same bolt of fabric. 



trunk's secrets* Annie must have peered down from Heaven* 
blushed* then covered her eyes as they fingered her white cotton 
petticoats* bloomers* and nightgowns, “I used to giggie as a kid 
because great-grandma Annie would have been very upset if she 
knew we were looking at her drawers*” Shelley chortles. 

As it turns out* the trunk and its contents may have served as 
the earliest inspiration for Cottontail Originals — a line of 
children's clothing created by the grown-up Stiner sisters* now 
Sheiley Kulick and Lisa Kistlen The original designs hark back 
to the early days of Oklahoma— when grandmas wore lilac 
talcum powder* children played hide and seek among towering 
corn stalks* and mothers and daughters made clothing from the 
same bolt of fabric. 

Founded in 1986* the company has already surpassed $5 
million tn annual sales and expects to top $10 million in the 
next four years. Cottontails sells to upper-end stores (like 
Ndmaii Marcus and Nordstrom) around the country and has 
its own store in downtown Stillwater, The cloth- 
ing — for both girls and boys* though mostly girls— 
has twice been nominated for the Dallas fashion 
awards* and this year the company's new line* Will's 
River* was nominated for the New York fashion 
industry's Fresh Face Award, Featured on the 
covers of Peop/eand Child magazines* the clothes 
have found favor with the rich and famous — the 
children of Katie Couric* Mary Lou Retton, Hank 
Williams* |n* and Oklahoma's ov%'ii Garth Brooks 
have all worn Cottontails — as well as with ordinary 
Oklahomans. 

And how did two sisters* with less than $2,000, 
turn a homegrown business into something that has 
crossed state lines* oceans* and cultures? They 
captured something* something that's hard to put a 
name to when pressed. 

‘‘You have to speak from where you come from*'' Shelley 
affirms, “We're in middle America* and I'm talking about the 
land of wheat and corn and cowboys and Indians and all of the 
things that have inOuenced Lisa and me as we grew up. We 
speak to those memories and that place,” 

But it's not only what the sisters are but what they aren't that 
makes Cottontail Originals truly originaL “We're not from New 
York, We're not from California. We're not from England. 
We're not from Paris. And as trite and over-used as it sounds* 
Cottontails is from the heartland*" Lisa says* “That's what 
enthralls people — ^that viewpoint from the heartland,” 

TWO SISTERS GROWING UP 

T wo sisters* only 16 months apart* grew up in Oklahoma City 
and learned at a very young age that if anything was a sin* it 
w'as saying* “1 can't.” 

"Mom would give us a spanking if we said we couldn't do 
something*” Shelley* now 38* recalls. 

Robert and Reta Stiner* who grew up in rural Oklahoma* had 
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Cottontail jaitijc Beck oti the steps of an old building in Oklahoma 
CUy^s Bricklowii. 
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Michael HolUmn sports a pair of knickers in an old Stillwater schoolliouse. 


The clothing has found favor with 
the rich and famous — the children 
of Katie Couric, Mary Lou Retton, 
Hank Williams, Jr., and Oklahoma's 
own Garth Brooks have all worn 
Cottontails. 


faced the odds and beaten them. From large families (Robert 
grew up in a log cabin with 1 1 siblings, Reta with 12), both were 
the first to receive college degrees, with Robert later graduating 
from law school. Together, they taught their two daughters to 
work hard and “go for the gold” — something Mr. Stiner often 
repeats even today. 

The Stiners, entrepreneurs in their own right, have owned 
restaurants and day care centers. “My dad's got plenty of ideas, 
and Mom just kicks them in,” Shelley says. “I guess my dad’s the 
inspiration and my mom is the engine that makes it run.” 
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The sisters have a similar relationship; Shelley has a knack for 
design, Lisa for business. They also have their own mantra: do 
the unexpected. While neighborhood friends were worrying 
over Ken and Barbie's attire, they were producing Troll doll 
clothes, “My Troll dolls had the best-designed wardrobe in all 
the world,” Shelley says between bursts of laughter. “They were 
hard to fit, and that's where you had to be really talented and 
creative.” As Shelley designed felt flower dresses and Mexican 
sehorita dresses with rickrack for her stocky, orange-haired 
dolls, Lisa met her elder sister’s demands. She supplied the 



A wreath adorns Cottoutairs door. 

MAGNOLIA CHEER 


Plenty of magnolia branches, available year-round 
T grapevine wreath 
1 spool floral wire 
1 nylon rope (most ropes will do) 

Assorted wild grasses and flowers 

WREATH: Prune small branches from a magnolia tree. 
Secure branches to grapevine with floral wire (or 
secure it without wire by sticking stems into the 
wreath). After filling all the holes, it*s ready to hang. 
For color or variety, you can add chinaberries, broom 
weed, cedar, dried coxcomb, dried yarrow, or pine 
cones. With floral wire (or a glue gun), attach to 
wreath* Magnolia leaves, after several weeks, will turn 
a leathery brown (another great look). For a variation. 
Spray tips of magnolia leaves with metallic gold or 
bronze before assembly. 

GARLAMD: As with the wreath, prune magnolia 
branches* With floral wire, attach magnolia dumps to 
desired length of rope. (It can hang over doorways, 
along fireplace mantles, above kitchen counters, and 
around stair rails.) 

OTHER IDEAS: Gather a basket of bois d'arc fruit (the 
green-looking textured balls, sometimes called horse 
apples or Osage oranges, often hang on roadside 
trees — watch out for thorny branches). Place the 
apples in a copper basket or big bowl beside the 
fireplace or on a table. Although they'll eventually rot, 
turning black, they'll last a long time (plus some say 
they repel crickets). For color, gather pods from a 
flame tree (pods resemble Chinese lanterns) and let 
them dry a few days, then add to arrangement. 

TIPS: Whatever you do, try something different. Not 
only are wild grasses and flowers something fun to 
gather along Oklahoma roadways or fields, it's free. 
''Prune it, take it home, and see how it works;" says 
Paige Martin, a long-time friend of the Sttner sisters 
who helped decorate the store this Christmas, 
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materials, while Shelley glued the clothes to the dolls (no sewing 
involved at this stage of the game), 

“I was her slave to help her create her designs then, too,” 37- 
year-old Lisa jokes, “1 had to find the scissors, 'Go find me this, 
go find me that.’” 

Later, in junior high, they played similar roles. Shelley, who 
was always running for class office, was wise to recruit her sister 
as her campaign manager. Spoken like a true elder sister, Shelley 
says, ‘Td sit Lisa down with construction paper and some 
scissors and give her little designs, then say ‘go girl/” 

FOUNDING A COMPANY 




Cottontail gifts. 


O ver a cup of coffee in an Oklahoma City McDonald’s in 
August of 1986, Lisa persuaded Shelley to quit her job and 
lake advantage of her true talent — 'dothing design. Although 
Shelley didn’t learn to sew until her teens (she got a lew tips 
from a friend, and away she went), she needed no patterns, “She 
could see it in her mind how the pieces went together,” says 
Lisa, who hates to sew. Shelley had been making outfits for 
Usa’s daughter, and before long friends had begun asking her to 
make clothes for their children, Lisa saw a chance for the two 
sisters to go into business making children’s clothes that were 
not only good-looking, hut comfortable. Lisa suggested they call 
their new business Cottontails, knowing Shelley’s fondness for 
rabbits. 

A few days later, Shelley quit her job. With a 
S2Q0 gift from their dad, the two set off to 
Hobby Lobby, picked out fabrics, and within 
three weeks, Shelley sewed up a set of samples 
and area stores were making orders. Two 
months later, they exhibited their wares at the 
Dallas apparel market, and before long they 
were staring at $1 0,000 in orders. 

They told themselves to go home and not 
panic. 

But instead, Shelley panicked. With some 
coddling, Lisa quashed her sister’s doubts. Her 
mother rennembers, “Lisa came back from 
market and said, 'I got the cheerleading suit 
out’ and told Shelley, ‘We can do it’ Lisa was 
always the cheerleader of the two.” 

Within a short time, they hired sewing 
contractors. Shelley cashed in a $1,500 CD, and for the next five 
years, they lived frugally and worked hard. Originally located in 
Oklahoma City, the sisters moved the bu.siness to Stillwater, 
where Lisa s husband had his law practice. Stillwater seemed like 
home; after all, both had gone to school at OSU. 

After working out of a warehouse and office that was “no 
bigger than a stamp,” Lisa says, they moved to a larger ware- 
house near the Stillwater airport in 1988. I’hen after people 
started coming to the warehouse to purchase clothes (no one at 
the time carried Cottontail clothing in Stillwater), the sisters 
finally decided to renovate an 1898 building downtown and 


'This is the land of wheat and corn 
and cowboys and Indians and all 
of the things that have influenced 
Lisa and me as we grew up.' 


ieft to Madiso)! Kinaidc^ cottsin Carson Brooke Sosbee, and Stevi Ki}tcadc 
nt Cottontairs ihalkboard (n favorite pastinteat the downtown Stillwater store}. 
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Mf designers didn't think about 
what feels best or what will sell, 
then they'd create the Sistine 
Chapel, but maybe no one would 
pay for the Sistine Chapel.' 



Snownuw jacket. 



Cottontairs watermelon 
design for spring of 1998. 



open Cottontail’s retail store in 1990. In their latest venture just 
a year and a half ago, the two launched a new line of clothing. 
Will’s River, trendy designs for teenage girls, was named after 
Shelley’s idol Will Rogers, whose home was once on the Verdi- 
gris River. 

“1 have pictures of him ever\^vhere,” Shelley admits. 


Jamie Beck left, and Lisa Kistler in matching mother and daughter 
outfits — a Cottontail trademark. 
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All hough Will's River detours into once-again fashionable 
fabrics such as polyester, Cottontails is still very natural^ — 
cottons, linens, and some rayons (rayon is made from cellulose). 
In the beginning, Cottontail clothing was all cotton — giving it 
that old-fashioned feel much like great -grandma Annie's 
petticoats and knickers. Although the sisters have added new 
fabrics, some things haven’t changed. The Hne^ — play clothes to 
Sunday best — is made to be comfortable. Prices range from a 
$38 sundress to a $100 velvet dress. Cottoniairs trademark. 


matching mother and daughter outfits in everything 
from watermelon to patriotic motifs, is still popular 
(there’s usually a grouping in every design which 
includes an outfit for an infant, little girl, older girl, 
young boy, older boy, and mother). Some designs, like 
the matching watermelon mother and daughter outfits 
which arc very popular south of the Mason -Dixon Line, 
are in demand every year. 

Lisa, who like Shelley wears many hats, serves as the 
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compuny*s merchandiser and keeps up with what wiH sell and 
what won’t “1 bring back information from the market,” Lisa 
says. Designers always need a view of the market place. If 
designers didn't think about what feels best or what will sell, 
then they’d create the Sistine Chapel, but maybe no one would 
pay for tbe Sistine Chape!/' 

Sometimes a thorn in Shelley’s flesh, Lisa always points out 
what will work and what won’t. And although today they've 
grown to appreciate each other's strengths, Lisa says with a 
laugh, ^*There was some territorial scuffling in the early days,” 
She adds, “It's just like making a marriage work, there's so 
much give and take,” 

Now with 25 employees who Shelley says are the backbone of 
the business, Cottontails continues making ^^contemporary 
Americana” clothes. The quality of the clothes has been so 
highly rated among customers that they often get passed down 
from cousin to cousin and sister to sister. Whether the inspira- 
tion for a fabric or design comes from an old plaid curtain, a 
vintage photo, antique clothes, or a napkin from a Paris cafe. 
Cottontails satisfies a hankering for nostalgia. 

For the Stiner sisters, the greatest compliment came from a 
little old man in Elk City who was w'alking down his town’s 
Main Street one day when he passed by a young girl in a 
Cottontail dress. The old farmer, dressed in overalls and a straw 
hat, stopped the child and told her how pretty^ she looked. “He 
said, 'You know, I think my sister had an outfit just like that 
when she was a little girl/” Shelley recalls. More than Just a 
garment, the dress struck a memory of something long past. 

And that is exactly what makes Cottontail Originals original. IB 

GETTING THERE 

Like Christmases past, this holiday season Lisa, Shelley^ and a talented 
crew will pull out all the stops and deck Cottontails turn of the century 
building in holiday charm — cedar magnolia garland, wheelbar- 

raws brimming with glistening ornaments, old red wagons fdled with 
apples and cedar lirnbs^ and a tree strung with reproduction Victorian 
ornaments. Even to Sl Nicky iVs quite a sight. The storey heated rif 720 S. 
Main Sty is in holiday garb from the day after Thanksgiving until New 
Year's. (A fid if you don't have any children to buyfory you won't feel left 
out; all of the store's antiques are for sale, plus an assortment of housewares 
mcluding pillows, candles, disheSj and duvets.) Holiday hours are 10 a.m. 
to 8 pan. Monday through Saturday. (405) 624-9360. 

For upper- end fabrics that you won^t find at area fabric storeSy tr)' 
CottontaiTs warehouse store — Manufacturers Overrun Warehouse (long 
for MOWJy The store, located at 3623 N Park Drive out by the Stdhvater 
airporty has ri hodgepodge of interior fabrics and trimSy buttons, thread, 
and whatnot. (Some of the fabrics worTt be found anpvhere else because 
they're original Cottontail designs.) The warehouse is open from 10 ami. to 
5 pJtL Monday through Saturday year- 
round. (405) 743‘4144y exL 29. 

Neiman MarcuSi Saks, Nordstrom, 
and upper-end specialty stores throughout 
the nation (and in Japan, Belgium, 

France, and England) carry Cottontail 
Originals and Will's River, For a listing of 
stores that carry the lines, call (405) 743- 
4144. 

Lefty Molly Ridgivay in WilFs River clothes. 

Right, Cottontails in downtoyvn Stillwater. 
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Dime Stores 

A Kress dime store — with its da borate, buff-colored facade — was once a com- 
mon sight in the downtowns of man>^ American cities large and small, fhe 
chain was in Oklahoma by I9t)4 and eventually had at least seven stores in 
the state. Although the company no longer exists, many of the stores still stand. Some 
are retail outlets; others are now office buildings or banks, 

Kre,ss stores have become Main Street icons — often praised for their architectural 
excellence and attention to detail The late 1 9th and early 20th centuries saw the rise 
of many dime store chains, according to Alan Aiches, the National Building 
Museum s curator of collections. The largest chains, in terms of the number of stores, 
were Woohvorth’s and Kresge, Kress was probably fifth or sixth in the nation with 
nearly 400 stores at its peak in 1929. But what made Kress unusual, Aiches points 
out, is that its stores were designed by an in-house team of architects. That gave Kress 
storesa consistency in interior and exterior design that other chains coiildnh match. 

Although the earliest stores were located in existing buildings, by 1909 Kress policy 
was to design its own stores. One of the first company- designed stores was in 
Bartlesville, A Kress store was always instantly recognizable. All facades featured the 
company name in bold capital letters stretched at each side to form an arch. Inside, 
counters were waist high, allowing the customer to see the entire store in one glance. 


Kress 

story by Jim Sweeney 


'Kress stores were 
conceived as works 
of art.' 
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No detail was left to chance. The company specified that if the floor was not hard- 
wood, it must be marble terra^zo with inlaid strips of bronze. While the plans speci- 
fied even minor construction details, other aspects reflected broader company poli- 
cies. Lots of storage space was designed into Kress stores, far more than other dime 
stores provided. This made it less likely that the store would run out of an item. 

Architectural historian Bernice Thomas, whose book V 5& W Cent Stores: 

The Kress Legacy was recently published, says several points are key to understand- 
ing how the Kress chain operated. Thomas stresses that Pennsylvanians Samuel H. 
Kress had excellent business instincts. At the time it may have seemed wasteful, even 
counterproductive, to build elaborate stores in the midst of the Great Depression. 
But it was all part of a shrewd business plan, A former executive of the chain told 
Thomas that Kress realized the Depression would not last forever. While many of 
his competitors hunkered down to wait out the Depression, S, H. Kress Sc Co. was 
taking advantage of the cheap labor and materials then available, 

“During the 1 930s especially, the S. H. Kress stores were conceived not just as ef- 
ficient containers of merchandising and storage functions but also as works of art,” 
Thomas says in her book. The company's stores were far more elaborate than the 
competition’s, and enormous sums of money were spent on new buildings. {The ar- 
chitectural styles varied from Art Deco/Modenie to Renaissance Revival.) Kress 
stores, regardless of their style, influenced other retailers. In the book Rediscovering 
Art Deco USA, it states that the Kress chain "more than any other, was responsible 
for bringing Art Deco to Main Street USA." The .stores are true Art Deco gems. 

The legacy of Kress stores is slowly being recognized with nine stores on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places and others designated with local landmark or his- 
toric district status. The exhibit “Main Street Five-and-Dimes: The Architectural 
Heritage of the S.H. Kress Stores” is on display through Ianuar>^ 4, 1 998, at the Na- 
tional Building Museum in Washington, (202) 272-2448. Closer to home, Oklahoma 
claims its own Kress history. The records of the Kress architectural division provide 
many details on Kress stores, but no complete inventory of every store exists. Here’s 
a rundown of the Kress stores in Oklahoma for which records survive: 

' Bartlesville, 206 Frank Phillips Blvd. Built in 1909, it’s a Classical Revival style. It 
became a Dart Dollar store in 1973 and closed in 1974. 

* Blackwell, 108 N. Main St, Although Kress preferred to design and own its stores, 
the chain leased space for this store from 1920 to 1973. The store had many stan- 
dard Kress features, such as curved show windows. Today a hank, it has been com- 
pletely remodeled except for the mezzanine inside. The Top of Oklahoma Historical 
Museum in Blackwell has pictures of the former Kress store as well as its original 
sign. (405) 363-0209. 

* Chickasha, 327 Chickasha Ave. Company documents show that there was a Kress 
store here from 191! to 1975, but so few records survive it’s unknown how long 
the store was at this address. Now remodeled and used as a mall, there’s not much 
to see of the former Kress store, though the Kress name is still inscribed in the floor. 

* Muskogee, 1 09 N. Second St. A Kress store opened on Main Street in 1 907. In 1961, 
the facade was altered and another story added. The store dosed in 1974. 

‘ Oklahoma City, 403 S.W, 25th St. Kress had a store in Oklahoma City by 1904. A 
second store opened in 1960 in the Capitol Hill Shopping Center. The store, which 
dosed in 1974, was one of the last stores Kress opened. These buildings apparently 
don’t survive today. 

’ Sapulpa, 125 E. Dewey Ave. This store, in a Classical Revival format, opened in 
1915. The building now houses an Edward Jones office (no outside signs hint at 
the building’s original purpose, though the Kress entryway still remains). 

* Shawnee, 109 E. Main St. I'he original building, opened in 1907, had many stan- 

dard Kress features in its design, and dosed in 1980. Today, the Kress sign still tops 
the building, and most of the store’s features are still intact (including tin ceilings 
and an entryway with the Kress logo inlaid in marble). It’s now home to 
Pot ta wa t o m ie Co u n t y Bo o k 8c O ff ice Su p p I y . ® 



Newly renovated Shawnee store in 1965. 
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ON SALE FOR A LIMITED TIME* 

Aunt Bill’s Brown Candy An Oklahoma holiday tradition $14.00 

Okluhotna video The people, places and events that helped define our state.... $14.95 
OklahontCl II David Fitzgerald’s second photographic collection $35.00 


1 

ITl-M 

C L E A R A I 

ORIG, 

\ C ] 

SALE nm 

E 1 

ITEMS 

OKIG, SALE 



T-SHIRTS 
WJI.DFLOWER 
RT. 66 - BLUE WHALE 
RT. 66 - ROUND BARN 
STROUD (BUFFALO GALS) SHORT 
STROUD (BUEMLO GALS) LONG 

SWEAT SHUTS ^ 

W[LDFLO\«R 

OKLAHOmI (SAGE 1.ETTERS) 

TOTE BAGS '' 

OKLAHOM4,giRfi [FA LETTERS) 
BLUEWHAI 



>$25.00 

$20.00 

$12.00 

$12.qp 


DREAM CATCHH^i^JIlS)NAL 

ROSE ROCK SCULPTURES 
STATE EMBLEMS - BIRD/ROCK/WILDFLOWER $ 1 2, 
COPPER TIPI DECORATED W/ ROSE ROCK 

UNITED DESIGN FIGURINES 
HARVEST ANGEL 
SANTA CIAUS 

INDIAN COUNTRY MAP WITH BOOKLET 
UN FRAMED 23". X^l 1 
UNFRAMT®/SI(^pj|FEtrt>N STROUD 
STAM PED/ VVILL I^E;^ CENT EN N lAL 

ROUTE 66 PRODl^g^jT 
RT. 66 MOT HER‘'|^QftD C^B) 


$11.25 

$9.00 

$9.00 

$11.25 

$13.50 

V. 

$18.75 

$15.00 

$9.00 

$^.00 


11.25 


RT. 66 MOTHE 
RT. 66 COOKB 
RT. 66 TRAVE 
RT. 66 POST'c: 
SONGDOG 



; GUIDE (PB) 
)S (PB> 
Yei/2"8Q.) 


LITERATURE 

A CHEROKEE FEAST OF DAYS - VOL 1 (^B) 
A CHEROKEE FEAST OF Uiffl(fTYOL-2 
HOW RABBIT TRICKEll^|||j'R (I^|| 
50 COMMON BIRDS (H»ll ‘ ' 
WALKING THE TRAIL. . ^^TyjliCifB) 
OUTDOOR GUIDE. . . 

OKLAHOMA CEME'l■ARli^^H^if 


$8 
$180.00 

$10.00 

$50.00 

$25.00 

$29.95 

$19.95 

$24.95 

$9.95 

$8.95 

$19.95 


$14.95 
$14.95 
$17.00 
$13.00 
$7.95 
.'5|i'B) $8.95 
$17.00 



$7.50 

$37.50 

$18.75 

$22.46 

$14.96 

$18.71 

$7.46 

$6.71 

$14.96 

$11.21 

$11.21 

$12.75 

$9.75 

$5.96 

$6.71 

$12.75 



LITERATURE (CON’T.) 

T C CANNON: HE STOOD 
A VERY SMALL FARM (HB 
MOONTELLERS (HB) 

WILL ROGERS SAYS (HB 
BIG BLUE STEM (HB) 

THE ABERNATHY BOY 

VIRGINIA STROUD 
DON’T FALL OFF HIS HORSE 
A WALK TO THE GREAT MYSTERY 
LSTORY OF THE MILKY WAY 
VTH OF THE QUIET ELK 
' GEND OF THE WINDIGO 
/E MEET AGAIN 

iOMA - OFF THE BEATEN PATH 

Iks 

• OUR WAY - CASCUIUS HALL SCH. 
CAFE OKLAHOMA - MWC JR. LEAGUE 
CHEROKEE ORIGINAL RECIPES 
COWBOY HALL OF FAME - BYBaNT»RlCE 
HONEY OF A COOKBOOK 
15 MINUTE LOW FA'TMEALS 
SO I=AT, LOW FAT, NO mf' 

MORE SO FAT, LOW FAT, NO FAT 
ITALIAN SO FAT, LOW FAT, NO FAT 




OK LOGO GOLF GLOVES 
GOLF GLOVE WITH SHIELD 
GOLF fjJpVF wrjTH SHIELD - 

UIOMAP^NS 


LMUfifr' 

MENS 


OKL 



?ELl 
PEll 
liL PD 
^ APELJ 

IND1_ 

BUT^ELyi 

. ok“i:apelpin _ 
"Shield with ok state 

PARKS & RESORTS LAPEL PIN 


$14.99 

$14.99 

$14.99 

$14.99 

$14.99 

$13.95 

$10.95 

$22.95 

$13.95 

$14.95 

$20.00 

^.00 

$10.95 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

"$To.95 

$10.95 

$3.00 

$3.00 

S3.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 


$30.00 

$13.46 

$11.21 

$8.96 

$26.21 

$3.75 

$11.25 

$11.25 

$11.25 

$11.25 

$11.25 

$10.46 

$8.21 

$17.21 

$10.46 

$11.21 

$15.00 

$6.00 

$8.21 

$7.50 

$7.50 

$7.50 

$8.21 

$8.21 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 

$2.25 




Receive one FREE Christmas ornament with every order of $20 or more! 
*Sale prices good through December 31, 1997. 

See magazine insert for order form and envelope. 

Oklahoma residents please add 8% sales tax. 




yiaUday A/e 




Give the Gift of Nature 


Natural soaps* shaving 


mugs* bath salts* massage oils. 


Ask for our different gift sets 


and our special '"Peace On 


Earth” holiday fragrance. 


Red Dirt 


SOAP COMPANy- 




1 Hatura vtf it&blt-buKl i^ip 


(4BSI 728-6722 Fax: (405) 72B-80«6 


http:/ WWW, Red Di rt,Scja p .cu m 



Levite of Apache 

Oklahoma Books 
& Pcndleion Blanket. 

Blanketing and Booking 
Oklahomans for 82 yearns! 
Wrap your lo%'e in a Pendleton! 

Hevite^^jHJcfie 

.imJ H jifm ft 

iU Hul Muldrou, Nurmon, OK 7Mm 

405-366*6442 

mem be rsf.iicjl, fv i te u fa 




Oklahoma’s 
Award-Winning Inn 

Tlie Montford Inn features: 

• Cottages 

• Fireplaces 

- Luxurv' Suites 
* Private Hot Tubs 
• Goumiet Breakfasts 
• Two- Person Whirlp{>ols 
Give the Gift of Romance! 
Give a Gift Certificate! 

J22 Wwit Tonhawa. Nomian»Oklalupmu 

(405) 321-2200 


First Time Offerl 

IntnxJucing Okkihoma 
Today' n Otficial T’Shin! 

^ Black type on white shirt only 
• Sizes XL & XXL only 
“ Only S8.95 each 
(shipping & tax included} 


OKI.MIOMA 

TDDA^ 


l-8tMi-777-l793 


^ Estate 

Great Magazine 


iMdtmi Art Goffer^ 

ANNUAL HOLIDAY SHOW 

FEATL1RING 

Rt jbe rt A nne s le y B enj a m i n Harjo J n 

Lee Bocock Merlin Little Thunder 

Bill Glass* Jn Virginia Stroud 

Robert Taylor 

Artist Reception: Sunday, November I6ih • 2-6 pm 
Show Continues Through January 3 IsL 1998 

2335 SW 44th St. OKC OK - 405/685^6162 * 800/5S5-6I62 


“Rebirth of Hope” 

1997 Christmas Omamem 
Signed, Dated, Limited Edition 


Part of the "Willard Stone Jewelry 
Collection.” a nnique collectioii of 
hantkTuftcd Pewierand Silver jeweliy. 
S40 each (inciudes tax and shipping). 


Ei^iyti^s Jeivehy 

LocuiifGmv(.vOK-'f352 
OtUcr Nfiw tgt m 

Visjt fli XtiUieK^drd Jittepied 


2u8an’9 

GIFTS & MORE 

Byers Carolers Figurines 
Dream sides 

Radco Christmas Ornaments 
Anna Lee Dolls * Fitz and Floyd 
and more! 

156 South Wilson 
Vinita, Okhihoma 74301 
(9181256-2233 








Back vttw 

(OK Toduy logo im fioni teft hreiutl 


FANCY SHELLED PECANS 


OKLAHOMA PECj^ COMPANY" can help you with all your pecan 
and gift needs . Now‘ you can send your friends, reLuives, or business 
asstxhates a unique gift of shelled peams, wmerhing that can 1^ 
appmeiated and enpyed by e^■e^v'one. can pnn ide you a s ariei>^ 
of pecans for gifts. Fund-raising protects and commercial use. 

5# Box $21.95 • 5# Box $31-95 

All prices include shipping in the Continental United Stales 

VTIiOiKSAU: PRICE5 .AVAILABLE 


VISA 


1-800-259-NUTS 

PAX (405) 326-8860 








Antler Chandeliers 
Anyone? 

These unique anilerprtxlucis 
ai-e handcrafted ftiom mule deer, 
whitetail deer, fallow deer. dk. 
m<x>se & caribou antlers. 


Thunder 
Ranch 


To ordiTi'uJI: 
I-88S-772-2474 
13(1^ E. 33lh 
Tulsa. OK 74105 



l\]Jsa! Biograpliy Of 
The American City 

The Ofllcial Centennial book 
of Tulsa. More than 3(X) hisiori- 
cai photographs enrich the stor>' 
of Tulsa’s coming of age. 

Council Oak Books 
247-H850 

Sponson^d by I he Tulsa 

Centennial Commillee 
JHOO-367-4094 


Wayne Cooper 

Wayne Cooper’s prints & 
originals are available at Art On 
firoadway (Gallery, in addilion 
to other Oklahoma fine artists’ 
works. We Ship! 

7/^ Galieiy 

113 Easl Bmadwiiy, Dminright. OK 7403U 
Hours Wed-SaM 0-5 ^ (91^0 352-3313 


The Pfa/a * MM A. S. I4:wis, Tuba. OK 74137 

Order Toll Free: FHIHU65-1233 


CflLL«V 


Cf^lehrafing Our 35th Year 


Bead work. Kachina Dolls. 
Jewelry. Rugs, Pottery, and 
much more! The Museum 
w here everything is 
antique & for sale! 


705 Main Street 
Bessie. OK 73522 
1-800^367-4094 


Oklahomii 
Collector Plates 


• First in a series of four 

» Handcrafted Crested Annetale 

* 9” in diameter 

• Original design by Art Nielsen, 
Oklahoma artist 

* $47.95 + shipping & tax 






When You Want To Serve The Finest. 

Make your holiday meal an event to remember This year 
serve Shafer's Honey Glazed Ham. Our hams are slowly 
smoked with the bone in — giving them an incomparably deep 
flavor. Then each ham is spiral sliced around the bone, glazed 
in our kitchen daily with a delicate blend of honey and spices, 
and sold to you fully cooked and ready to ser\'e. Smoked turkey 
and other fine meals also available. Order your holiday ham 
now— call (405) 751^9040. We ship UPS for the iKdidays. 

Shqfer^s 

Honey Glazed Ham Co., Inc. 

OKC bolioas: «.10() N. May • SW 74th & Ptnn ■ Rm-kutl) & N\V Kspresswav 


The Perfect (Jilts 

If you love Oklahoma, help 
others get to know your favorite 
Slate with these popular travel 
guides. Each btx>k contains de- 
Uiilcd informaiion aknithiindreds 
of Oklahoma destinations and 
over ,S200 in coupons! 

Avuilahk cven^ where botsks art; 

(IT cilll 1 -KKK-.MIJ- !4tl4 • S 1 2,95 each 
w w w .ex pio ri ngii kl a h ti mu-com 


Inter-tribal Designs 

Wc carry' Native Amcrican- 
made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma's largest selection of 
Concho Belts. Kachinas and 
one-of-a-kind Christmas onia- 
ments, .Share the season w'iih a 
gift of Natl VC American culture. 

^ OESiQTlS 

~ Okbhama City, 

OK 731(^7 ' 
<4D5j 'MJ-7V3S 


Clan Seekers Journey 


by Gina Gmy 


Limited Edition of 950 off- 
set reproductions. Framed with 
double mats, glass and frosted 
black wood frame: $175.00. 
Unframed: ,$50,tK). 


The Art Market 

95 1 5-D Hast 51M Street 
Tulsa, Oklahuitia 74145 
(9181664-U626 




Hamming It Up 

AFTER MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY, 
ROBERTSON'S HAS BECOME A TRADITION IN ITSELF- 



T he spirit of unity resonates most during the 

holidays, when festive gatherings nearly always include a tasty 
ham. How appropriate to the season, then, that the spirit of unity 
shared in World War II helped produce one of Oklahoma's finest culi- 
nary traditions. A family friend's kindness in providing a start-up loan 
to a returning veteran has brought generations of Oklahomans smoked 
hams and other treats from family-owned RobertsoiTs of Marietta, 
The small frontier store on 1-35 just north of the Red River-Texas 
border has proved a decades-long popular stopover for hungry travel- 
ers, The business has grown to $4 million in annual sales, but the heart 
of the trade — smoked hams and other meats — has not changed much 
since V,B. *Tup" Robertson began smoking meats as his father had done 
earlier this century. ‘The ham is smoked the old-fashioned way," says 
Tup's son Clay, who at 54 now runs the operation. “We doiTt hurry it 
through; we just slow-smoke it,” Robertson's makes a boneless baked 
ham for the sandwiches they sell, as well as a full line of sausages, smoked 
meats, and turkeys. 

The seventh son of ten children, I'up Robertson grew up on his father’s 
cattle operation in Marietta. When V.B. was a youngster, an elder brother 
read a story about a bantam rooster named Tuppy, and “he hung it on 
me." Tup married Wanda Cline, another Marietta native, and later 
worked a stint in the Oklahoma City Stockyards, then headed off to join 
the Army during World War II. While supporting wife Wanda and baby 
Clay, Tup saw service in India and China and returned to Oklahoma a 
second lieutenant. 

Once home, Tup was offered a $35,000 loan to start his business — a 


Right, mavbers of the RobertmJ*s clan, left to right: Chy, Rob, Joe, ami Tup. 
Above, Tup in his parade wagon. 
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DAVID CRENSHAW 


FOOD 



Robertson's ham. 


BETTY ROBERTSON'S 
BAKED HAM GLAZE 

l Robertson's ham 

[ cup brown sugar 

I /2 teaspoon dry mustard 

1/2 c u p p i ncapple j u ice 

Before making the glaze, wrap a whole 
precooked ham in foil and bake at 325^ for an 
hour and a half. For glaze, mix together brown 
sugar, mustard, and pineapple |uice and heat in 
saucepan for about three minutes (until sugar is 
dissolved, but before boiling). Remove foil from 
ham and baste with glaze. Return to oven 
uncovered and baste every five to ten minutes 
with glaze (baste as long as you please). Remove 
and let cool to room temperature. Slice and serve. 

HASH BROWN CASSEROLE 

3 cups frozen hash brown potatoes, 
thawed 
Salt to taste 
Pepper to taste 

3 cups ( 12 ounces) cheddar cheese, 
shredded 

t/2 cup onion, chopped 

3 cups Robertson’s ham, diced 

8 eggs, beaten 

I 1/2 cups milk 

Mix hash brown potatoes, salt, pepper, 
cheese, and onion in bowl Place in greased 13 x 
9-inch baking dish. Place ham on top. In a 
separate dish, combine eggs and milk, stirring 
well. Pour over ham and top with additioual 
grated cheese. Bake at 350“^ for 50 minutes. 
Makes eight to ten servings. 

HAM ROLLS 

1 can of 10 flaky biscuits 

2 cups Robertson’s ham, chopped 
(or 20 thin slices of ham) 

1 1/2 cups American or cheddar cheese, 
grated 

1/4 cup margarine, melted 

I 1/2 cups cracker crumbs, crushed 

Separate biscuits into twenty flat biscuits. 
Spread dough very thin, using fingers. Place ham 
on dough and add about one tablespoon cheese. 
Bring top edges of dough together. Dip top in 
margarine, then cracker crumbs. Bake at 350“ for 
15 to 20 minutes or until brovvn. Serv'e hot. 



respectable sum of money in 1946. Tup telJs the tale this way, “The man that loaned 
me the money called me when I returned from overseas and asked me what 1 was 
going to do. 1 said, ^Go back to the stockyards.* He said, ‘Well, I just want to tell 
you 1 didn*l go to the Army, didnT have any people to go, and I appreciate you 
boys that did go. Til loan you the money, HI do anything I can.* He was a lifelong 
friend of niy daddy*s, and lhat*s how we got started,^ 

Along with Wanda and his brother Pope, Tup opened the small operation on 
West Main Street in Marietta in 1 946 in a former gas station. Wanda kept the books 
and stepped in part-time as extra help was needed. Although the idea to start a 
locker plant was Pope*s, he went on to try other things. The legacy the brothers 
began, however, is still strong today. Robertson*s beginnings as a locker and meat 
processing plant came about because no one had home freezers then, meat had 
to be stored in rented lockers. When shoppers came to town for groceries, they 
would stop in for their meat too. With 462 lockers, Robertson's slaughtered and 
processed fresh meat and cured hams and bacon. “I just tried to cure hams as I'd 
seen my daddy do back through the years at home,” Tup says. “It seemed to work,” 
In 1959, the family began selling smoked hams, bacon, and other meats and 
moved to a new Robertson's built on Highway 77. (In 1968, the family got out 
ofthe slaughtering business because of new federal laws and instead 

special-ordered all cuts of meat. ) Like most things, selling sand- 
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wiches came about by accident. Tup came to work one morn- 
ing to find that 25 hams had been left in the smoker all night. 
He sliced them for sandwiches, took them to the meat market, 
and put up a sign reading, “Ham Sandwich 35(t, Coffee Free.” 
They quickly sold out, and a new line was launched. 

In 1962, Robertson's opened a second store three miles north 
on Highway 77, dosing the original store. When Interstate 35 
wa.s built parallel to Highway 77 in 1965, the building was 
mo%^ed just east of 1-35 's Exit 15 on Highway 32 (where it still 
is today). Although later remodeled, the store still looks the 
same. To the right of the entiyirVay is the old room where hams 
were smoked, I h rough a plate-glass window, hams can be seen 
hanging from chains. Sawdust sits in a bucket to show folks 
how the old smoker worked. (The perfect fuel when lit, saw- 
dust smokes rather than burns.) 

“We could do almost anything with the store now,” says 
Clay, “but in 1962 we could only afford an old rustic building. 
But weTe afraid to tamper with it, it's worked so well.” Yearly 
traffic in and out of the deli accounts for about 20 percent of 
Robertson's annual sales. Marietta is a good halfway stop be- 
tween Oklahoma Oty and Dallas, and both the Texas 
metroplex and the interstate are valuable a.ssets. “Ifs amazing 
how many people travel 1-35 now,” Clay observes. “When it 
was first built, you could be the only car on it in the evening or 
on Sundays. Now every intersection has places to eat, yet our 
business never slacks off at all.” 

Every Sunday Robertson's is dosed except for one— the one 

'I JUST TRIED TO CURE HAMS 
AS I'D SEEN MY 
DADDY DO BACK THROUGH 
THE YEARS AT HOME/ 

that follows the OU -Texas football game. “It would just blow 
you away how many people stop at our store that one week- 
end,” says Clay. “That's the biggest day of our year. It's chaos, 
wi n or lose. It's better when you win but not bad when you lose. 
It's been going so long that weVe seen the kids grow up. We've 
been doing it for about 38 years.” Another busy time hits long 
before the holidays do. By late summer, Robertson’s starts gear- 
ing up for peak Christmas season mail-order sales, when cus- 
tomers will buy a dozen, two dozen, or even 100 hams as gifts. 
(Turkey breasts, bacon, and ham are sold year-round, whereas 
turkeys are seasonal — Thanksgiving and Easter.) 

“We lived from Christmas to Christmas before we added the 
beef jerky,” Clay says. “Snack foods allow us to diversify' and 
give us the constant business we need.” The smokehouse plant, 
once 2,500 square feet on Main Street, is today a 25,000-square- 
foot building that sits behind the store. There, meat cuts are 
seasoned, smoked, and packed. Beef jerky is seasoned and cured 
for a week, then sliced, smoked, and packaged in one- pound 
jars. { It takes about 80 pounds ofbeef to make 20 pounds of jerky.) 

Robensotrs Mun'erm ream fro w left, Kay Thojup&oiu Clay Roberison, 
Jaais Rabertsoa (no relation), and Dustin Michael. 



Robertson's cash cow. 


The Love's Connection 

ALTHOUGH the dried up, much sought after, mouth- 
watering beef jerky no longer carries the Robertson's tag in all 
comers, it's nonetheless pure Robertson's jerky, and for more 
than 20 years it has been a staple at Love's Country Stores. 

By sheer chance a representative from Love's, Larry Dillard, 
stopped in to Robertson's one day in 1976 and ordered a 
sandwich. He asked for a tour of ihe plant, and Clay 
Robertson obliged while apologizing for the store's rustic 
look, Dillard told him, “I've been in the tood business alt my 
life, and you don't have to apologize. I realize the place is old 
(no fancy schmantzy remodel jobs lor Robertson's), but I 
looked at the hooks you kept the meat on and they were shiny 
dean. That's what I was interested in.” 

Dillard placed some of Robertson's products in a few Love's 
stores ID test market them, and within no time, Dillard 
proposilioned Robertson's to put product in all 40 of the 
Love's stores. “The rest was history,” says Verii Meng, l ove's 
merchandising director. “The result for both companies is a 
highly recognizable product throughout our market.” As a 
result, Robertson's now sells to many other distributors In 
places like North Carolina, Ohio, and Arizona. *The business 
has forked,” Clay says. “We always ihuught ll would just be 
the smoked meals — the ham, bacon, and sausage — but the 
snack foods have taken us in a different direction.” 

“The way people like beef jerky dumbfounds me,” he says. 
“We sell ii for $20 a pound, and they just pack it out of here 
like crazy. Evidently there are people who literally crave beef 
jerky. We send out special brochures for beef jerky where we 
offer ten one-pound jars for $159, and you would not believe 
how many people order that ten pounds. We ship it all over 
the country.” Also surprising is how many people buy it tVir 
their canines. Even at a pretty penny, people buy it for dog 
treats. “It thrills us to death/ laughs Clay. “We don’t care who 
eats it.” 

When the jerky first debuted at Love’s, customers recog- 
nized the brand but called it “Love's Jerky/ (Keen t>n 
customer satisfaction, Robertson’s gave the go-ahead to lose 
the Robertson's label on all jerky sold at Love's. Today, Love's 
has 125 stores, and Robertson -made beef jerky is sold in all of 
them.) “They come to Love's to buy jerky because they love 
the taste. The qualit)^ is superior, and they've come to expect 
excel le nee,” Meng says. "We're at the lop of the industry as far 
as meat sales largely due to our relationship with Robertson's." 

Clay's only comment: “They keep calling, and we keep 
shipping.” — M.R. 
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Robertsofi^i in Marietta. 


During the curing process, hams are hand rubbed with spices. Robertson's 
also removes as much water as possible, unlike many commercially processed 
hams that are heavy with moisture. (And all but one-quarter of the fat is 
trimmedO As far as smoke goes, according to Clay, nothing beats hickory wood. 
“It adds a better flavor, " he says. And that flavor has served Robertson's well. 
After Robertson's branched out in 1968 with a franchise store in Atoka, busi- 
ness just grew. Tup, who once seiwed as Marietta mayor and justice of the peace, 
Linder^vent heart surgery in 1972 but didn't retire until 19B6, passing active man- 
agement to Clay, who says, “he's still the boss as far as I'm concerned." (Wanda 
died two years ago.) At 77, Tup now takes it easy (if you call carting off loads of 
brush in 90* plus weather easy). 

Born in 1943, Clay Bonner Robertson — named after family friend and long- 
time rancher W.T. Bonner, who loaned Tup $35,000^ — started working for his 
father right out of high school. After graduation, he dated his future wife, Betty 
Teafatiller, for five months and married her in 1962. The couple has four chil- 
dren. Rob, 34, has worked for the company full-time for many years and is now 
the shipping manager. Starting in the business at 13, Rob doesn't see himself 
doing anything else. “Til probably retire here," he says. (With three sons of his 
own, he hopes to keep Robertson's in the family.) 

In operation for more than five decades, many customers are no longer 
strangers. {And when they can't visit in person, they keep in touch through 
Robertson's mail-order business.) The tradition of personal contact goes back 
a long way* A former Oklahoma City Ford dealer, Pat Pugh, comes to mind. 
Although Pugh lived only two blocks from the former Oklahoma City 
Robertson's retail store, he used to drive two hours to the Marietta store just to 
visit with the family. Others have made Robertson's a must as well. Barry Switzer 
rarely fails to stop in to eat a sandwich, Dale Robertson has dropped in, and 
former Congressman Bill Brewster, a Marietta native, is a familiar face. 

The aroma of Robertson's juicy hams has long detained many a traveler. And 
thanks to the generosity of an old family friend, Robertson's has become an 
Oklahoma tradition during the holidays and year-round. — Margaret Ruff 


GETTING THERE 

Although Robertson's boasts several franchises in 
Oklahoma ami Texas (htclwiing Seminole and 
A toka), its Marietta stare is the only one owned and 
operated by the Robe}-f son family. Besides the deli, 
best known for its ham sandwicht^ Robertson's 
carries a full line of hkkor}^ cured and smoked meats 
(from whole to sliced ham as w^ll as sausttge, pork 
loin, and bacon), whole tiirke)'s (iurke}^ breasts too), 
and beef jerky. Prices range from SS for a smoked 
pork sausage to S42S0 for a smoked ham (and 
$29.50 for a smoked turkey — shipping not 
indnded). Robertson's relishes, barheate sauces, and 
other garnishes are sold only through the stores. 

The Marietta store is located in south central 
Oklahoma, east of 1-35 {take Exit 15 off T35 and go 
east on S.H. 32 about hvo blocks). Hours arc 8 a.m. 
to 6:30 pan, Monday through Thursday, 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m. and 8 a.m. to 6p.m. Saturday. For 

more infimmitian or to order by mail, call (SOO) 
654-4012. (Talk about good senice, Robertson's 
takes orders up until the day before Christmas Eve. 
Overnight deliver)' is available,) 

For dessert, visit President Baking Company in 
Marietta (known for its discoumed broken cookies 
and brands such as Famous Amos baked on-site). 
The company, located on S,H. 77 hr is 
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CiaoY’all! 


Since 1925, Pete's Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine ser\ed in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

• Banquet facilities for up to 250 
• Microbrewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 


fMABLiSHlD lies • KRtBS.OK 

OamiJbf. 9lcJian QuiUtit 

Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918)423-2042 • Fax (918)423-7859 



Tulsa’s only 4-diamond hotel. 
One of Tulsa’s only two 4-dia- 
mond restaurants. 

This rare find is the DoubleU-ee 
Downtown and its featured res- 
taurant -The Grille. 

Offering first-class accommoda- 
tions for business and leisure 
mavellers, the Doubleuce Down- 
town is a brilliant choice for your 
next hotel stay. 


doubletree hotel 


Tulsa Downtown 


616 W. 7lh. Downtown Tulsa 
(9I8)587-80(X) 





McBirney Mansion 
Bed and Breakfast 


Pamper yourself in one of 
Tulsa's most treasured historic- 
dwellings. The McBirney Mansion, 
situated on a hill overlooking the 
Arkansas River, offers luxury bed- 
rooms w ith unique decor and jetted 
bathtubs. Enjoy a breakfast of past- 
ries, fresh fruit and main dishes. 
Rooms available for receptions, wed- 
dings. business meetings and special 
events. 



1414 S. Galveston. Tulsa. OK 74127 
(918)585-3234 

http://w'ww.McBimeyMansion.com 



Play Your Heart Out! 

Enjoy 365 days of family 
entertainment in eastern Oklahoma's 
Green Country. Breathtaking natural 
beauty is a backda)p for a myriad of 
attractions, including world-class 
museums. Native American culture, 
pristine lakes, and cowboys, too! 
From charming small towns to 
cosmopolitan cities. Green Country 
offers something for everyone. 



Oklahoma's (ireen Country 
616 South Boston, Suite 402 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 

To order your FREE 70-page Adventure 
GuideTMcall 1-800-922-2118 


Festival 

ArI^Is 

Holiday 

Lighting 

Celebration 

.More Than KKK) Lighted Angels Greet You! 

Nov. 28 - Dec. 28, 1997 
Nightly 6 to 10 p.m. 

Angel Central Gift Shop 
&Visiiors Information 


ALSO-VISIT; 

Marland Mansion 
Cultural Center/Indian Museum 
Poncan Theatre 
Standing Bear Park 
Pioneer VVoman Statue 

Ponca Citv Visitor Center 
l-80«-475-4400 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 75. 
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Past and Presents 


Brighien your holidays in historic Fayeucville. Search antique shops, an galleries 
and craft boutiques for special gifts. Take a horse-drawn carriage ride. And marvel 
at millions of sparkling lights during the Lights of the Ozarks Festival, beginning 
November 26. Fayetteville- Any way you like it. 


For more information, call I f8Q0) 766-4626. 

Or write Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce, 

P.O. Box 4216, Dept. OK, Fayetteville, AR 72702-4126, 



Anadarko Holiday 
Celebration 


Drive or walk through a Holiday 
Wonderland of lo w ering illuminated 
trees and over 75 lighted displays in 
beautiful Randlett Park, Get into the 
Christmas spirit with images of toy 
trains, huge poinsettas, horse drawn 
carriages and even a jolly elf in a 
fishing boat. Over two million lights 
to see. Open 6 to 1 0 p.m, nightly No- 
vember 1 8 through December 2^. 

Make this Christmas 
a Holida> Celebration 



For more information call 
(405 ) 247-6651 

Anadarko Chamber of Commerce 


Open your doors ^ 

» 160,000 



visitors! 


Advertise in Oklahottia 
Today's Travel Planner section 
and reach more than 160,000 
upscale travelers, It^s easy to 
advertise: 
just send us a 
color photo, ■ 
copy, and your company logo, 
and well do all the restl 

Contact an Okiahotmi Today 
advertising sales representative 
by calling (405) 521-2496 or 




OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 


THE MAGAZINE Of OKLAHOMA 




Come for the 
Spirit of Christmas. 


Stay for exceptional holiday 
shopping along Van Buren's 
Vicloriun Main Street, See us 
dressed for the hoUday.s at 
Christmas Open House, November 
9 and Living Windows Displays, 
December 13. 


For more informat ion 
about Van Buren call: 

1 - 800 - 332 - 5889 . 



Stigler’s Annual 
Christmas Parade 


Stiglen Oklahoma 
December 6, 1997 
10 a,m, 

Santa Claus * Bedouin Shriners 
Floats * Marching Bands * Drama 
Sidewalk Sales * Entertain mem 
Dance * Live Bands All Day 


Stisler Chiunber of Commerce 
(918)967-8681 


OKlAHpMA 



For more infonnaiion on Kianiichi 
Counm, call (800) 722-8180 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 75. 
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}im Fmnkiin, center^ with fivo of his wing walkers. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

NOVEMBER 

1-3 Oklahoma Fall Arts Institute, 1997, 
Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, (405) 744- 
6016 

1-9 Still Lifer The Object in American Art, 
1915-1995 Selectians from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

1-16 David Fitzgerald; Photographs of 
Oklahoma, OKC Art Museum, OKC, 
(405) 946-4477 

1-30 British Naive Art, 1700-1900, OKC 
Art Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

1-Dec 23 The Painted Word, Cherokee 
Heritage Center, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
6007 

1 -Dec 28 Navajo Weaving from Santa Fc 
Collection, 1971-1996, Nat*l Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

1-Jan 11, 1998 British Delft from Colonial 
Williamsburg, OKC Art Museum, OKC, 
(405) 946-4477 


1-Jan H, 1998 The British Etching Revival, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

1-Feb 1, 1998 People of the Prairie, 

Ph ilbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

1 - March 8, 1998 Paintings from the Bacone 

School of Native American Painting, 
Philbrook Museum of An, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

2- 28 Marty Averett: New Paintings, FXZU 

Gallery, Ada, (405) 352-8000, exL 356 
7-Dec 5 Annual Faculty Exhibition, 
Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, (405) 744- 
6016 

7-Dec 7 American Art in Miniature 1997 
Preview & Wall Sale, Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 
11-15 Not So Silent Night Exhibition, 
Independent Artists of Oklahoma, OKC, 
(405)232-6060 

1 5 -Dec 27 Final Respects: Death & 
Mourning in the Victorian Era, Histori- 
cal Society Museum, Edmond, (405) 340 - 
0078 


show for some free turkeys and fun 
(yes, there are older fly-ins — the key 
word here is free). 

For every tenth plane that lands, 
there's a free turkey waiting. (Pilots 
vie for the birds by trying to schedule 
their landings.) "They really think it's 
a big deal,” says Teresa Regicr of the 
Fairview Flight Ciub. 

Altliough planes begin to arrive be- 
fore dawn, the air show doesn't begin 
until 1:30 p*m. (a handful of planes 
will perform stunts until around 4 
p.m.)* Jim Franklin, a New Mexico pi- 
lot who has appeared in movies such 
as Term^u^d Ve/orrfyand IlireeArwigos, 
plans to wing w'alk (with the help of 
his son) and later swoop upside down 
in his 1947 WACO biplane and grab a 
ribbon from his assistants on the 
ground. 

Breakfast is free for tly-ins (for pe- 
destrians it's $3)* The airport is lo- 
cated on U.S* 60, north of town* (405) 
227-3788. 

— AJD 
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CALENDAR 


21 -Dec 20 Mike Evans, Dennis Martin, 8c 
Keith Ball on Exhibit, Independent 
Artists of Oklahoma, OKC, (405) 232- 
6060 

21 -Feb 8, 1998 Kubuki Prints, OKC Art 
Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 
23-Dec 7 Festival of Trees, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 


DECEMBER 

1 Observed Day Without Art, Independent 
Artists of Oklahoma, OKC, (405) 232- 
6060 

1-18 Senior Exhibitions, ECU Gallery, Ada, 
(405) 332-8000, ext. 356 

4,5 Fine Arts Showcase for High School 
Students, TU, Tulsa, (918) 631-2307 

6,7 An Old-Fashioned Christmas, 
McAlester Museum, McAlestcr, (918) 
423-2932 

6,7, 1 3, 1 4,20,2 1 ,27,28 Festival of the T rees, 
Cherokee Strip Museum, Alva, (405) 
327-3621 

12,13 Christmas Sale, Gardiner Art Gallery, 
OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 

20 1998 Calendar Signing, Tribes Gallery, 
Norman, (405) 329-4442 


DRAMA 

NOVEMBER 


1 Moon Over Buffalo^ Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-2368 
1 Raggedy Ann & A ndy\ T ulsa Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-2368 
3-9 On Golden Pond, Red Carpet Commu- 
nity Theatre, Elk Cit>% (405) 225-1941 

6- 8 Merry' Wives of Windsor, Tulsa 

Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2368 

7- 15 Deathtrap, Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-2368 

13-16 Medea, Vivia Locke Theatre, OSU, 


Stillwater, (405) 744-9208 


15 The Secret Garden, Tulsa Performing 


HORSE RACES 


NOV 1,2 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 1-3 REMINGTON 
NOV 6-10 REMINGTON 
NOV 7-9 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 13-17 REMINGTON 
NOV 14-16 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 20-24 REMINGTON 
NOV 21-23 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 27-30 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 28-30 REMINGTON 

DEC 1 REMINGTON 
DEC 4-7 BLUE RIBBON 
DEC 4-8 REMINGTON 
DEC 11-14 BLUE RIBBON 
DEC 11-14 REMINGTON 
DEC 18-21 BLUE RIBBON 


Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)596-2367 
19-22 OK 
American College 
Theatre Festival, 
V^ivia Locke 
Theatre, OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 
744-9208 
21-23 Good 
Person of Los 
Angeles, Tulsa 
Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-8451 
28-Dec 20 A Tuna 
Christmas, 
Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, 



Cowboy Santa, aka Charlie Maddox. 


Cowboy Christmas 

DECEMBER 13 


Besides being the largest stocker/feeder cattle market in the world, Stock>'ards Cit>' 
hosts its own kind of Christmas with a western flair — A Cowboy Christmas. Complete 
with strolling country singers (including Walt Roberts and the Sagebrush Cowboys) 
and a cowboy Santa decked in a white cowboy hat and black cowboy boots trimmed in 
white (and a real beard to boot), the stockyards look a lot like Christmas. 

The stores, which sell cowboy gear year-round, are decorated for the season (and 
most merchants offer Christmas cookies and punch). And in the true spirit of Christ- 
mas, all of Santa’s proceeds go to charities. 

The event begins at lO a.m., but don’t expect Santa until 1 1 a.m. (he sticks around 
until 4 p.m. and listens to as many gift requests as he can). Singers carol until the stores 
close at 6 p.m. Stockyards Cit>' is located at South Agnew and Exchange in Oklahoma 
City. (405) 235-7267. 

—AID 


(405) 232-6500 

DECEMBER 

3- 5 One-Act Play Festival, Pegasus Theatre, 

UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 

5511 

4- 7 Falsettos, Chapman Theater, TU, Tulsa, 

(918)631-2567 

4-6,1 1-13 Sylvia, Rose State College, 
Midwest City, (405) 733-7430 
5,6, 1 2, 1 3 Barefoot in the Park, Judd 
Theatre, OCUSA, Edmond, (405) 425- 
5540 

6 Improv Acting Show, Pegasus Theatre, 
UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 

5511 

1 8-20 Miracle on 34th Street, SE Campus of 
Tulsa Community College, Tulsa, (918) 
595-7777 


MUSIC & DANCE 

NOVEMBER 

1 Oklahoma Square Dance Federation, 


M\Tiad Convention Center, OKC, (405) 
29>-3300 

1 Prairie Dance Holiday Celebration, 
Prairie Dance Theatre, OKC, (405) 478- 
4132 

1 Steve Lawrence & Eydie Gorme, Civic 
Center Music Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 
l,Dec 6 Barbecue & Bluegrass, Double Stop 
Music Hall, Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 
3 The Moscow Boys Choir, Herod Hall 
Auditorium, Northwestern State, Alva, 
(405) 327-8590 

6 The Chenille Sisters, Woodward Arts 
Theatre, Woodward, (405) 256-7120 
6-8 Phantom, Hardeman Auditorium, 
OCUSA, Edmond, (405) 425-5540 
6-9 Cloud 9, Mitchell Hall, UCO, Edmond, 
(405)341-2980, ext. 3375 

8 Brahms Requiem, Ci\ic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

8,13,15 Aida, Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-4811 
8,Dec 13 Bluegrass .Music Show, Commu- 
nity' Center, Midwest City, (405) 943- 
4106 

9 Open-Mike Jam, Double Stop .Music 
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Free Advertiser Information 


^ Find out more about attractions, lodging, shopping, dining, 
j and special events from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

I 1 , Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page. 

I 2. Cirde the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 

I 3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


OKLAHOMA 

T3IW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Service Department 
PO Box53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

The Oklahoma Fodajv advertisers listed 
on this page would like to tell you more 
about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
advertiser number(s) below, fill in your 
name and address, and mail this 
coupon to us at the address listed above. 

CD Check here to receive free information 
from ^ of the advertisers. 


1 ^ 

2 
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6 

1 7 
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9 

10 

n 
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39 
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42 
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45 

46 

47 

48 

1 49 
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51 

52 

53 

54 

1 55 

56 

57 

58 




Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

CD Please enter a one-year subscription 
to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
Year in Review issue, in my name and 
bill me for $17.50. 


1 Anadarko Chamber of 
Commerce 

2 Art Market 

3 Art on Broadway 

4 Byrd House Bed & 
Breakfast 

5 Cancer Treatment Center 

6 Candlewyck Inn 

7 Columbia Healthcare 

8 Council Oak Books 

9 Duncan Tourism 

10 Edmond Convention 8c 
Visitors Bureau 

1 1 Elisa’s 

12 Enid Main Street 

13 Evelyn’s Jewelry 

14 Fayetteville Convention 8c 
Visitors Bureau 

15 For The Birds 

16 Frontier Country 

17 Gilcrease Museum 

18 Green Country 

19 Grove Chamber of 
Commerce 

20 Guthrie Bed 8c Breakfast 
Association 

21 Inprint Publishing, Inc. 

22 Inter-tribal Designs 

23 Jeff McCormick, DDS 

24 Kachina Gallery 

25 Keepsake Candles 

26 Lauren Danielle Bed 8c 
Breakfast 

27 Levite of Apache 

28 Lyon’s Indian Store 

29 Mad Science Company 

30 McBirney Mansion 

31 Murphy Sc Company 

32 Muskogee Parks Sc 
Recreation 


33 Nielsen’s 

34 Oklahoma Indian Art 
Gallery 

35 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

36 Oklahoma Pecan Company 

37 Oklahoma Tourism Sc 
Recreation 

38 Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority 

39 Patricia Island Estates 

40 Pete’s Place 

41 Philbrook Museum 

42 Ponca City Tourism 

43 Railroad House Bed Sc 
Breakfast 

44 Red Dirt Soap 

45 Rosewood Manor Bed Sc 
Breakfast 

46 Sandstone Cottage Bed Sc 
Breakfast 

47 Savannah Rose Bed Sc 
Breakfast 

48 Seely House Bed & 
Breakfast 

49 Shafer’s Honey Glazed 
Ham Co. 

50 Stigier Chamber of 
Commerce 

51 Stone Lion Inn 

52 Susan’s Gifts Sc More 

53 The Montford Inn 

54 The Old Homestead 

55 Thunder Ranch 

56 Van Buren Chamber of 
Commerce 

57 Victorian Garden Bed Sc 
Breakfast 

58 Victorian Rose Bed Sc 
Breakfast 


For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 




FRONTIER C O N T R \ 



A Special Stained glass tour 
k*atures exquLsite religious art and 
hcaurilul architecture. Includc-s a 
gixss .studio demonstration. Then 
lunch, dinner and overnight in 
Shawnee. 


Shawnee (JiMivention 
anti Visitor Bureau 
(405) 275-97HO 
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The holidays'will in Central Oklahoma’s 

Frontier Country! Whether in groups or in pairs, 
Frontier Country is the place to be for holiday travels. 
Call for a free holiday brochure - (800) 386-6552. 
(mm : 




Hiiilogr4iph by Char .SrHilhcrOmd 
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A pirate, a tapper, a crooked 
band director, a pinball wizard 
and an English girl will entertain 
you during the summer nights! 
Musical theatre at its best! 
1998 SEASON 

THE MUSIC MAN June 2-13 
TOMMY June 16-27 
GEORGE M! June 30-July 11 
SONG AND DANCE July 14-25 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
July 28-August 8 

Sedson & Group Tickets (405) 810-9302 
(Season and single tickets make 
excellent gifts') 



TANKAL Gardens 

The Myriad Botanical Garden’s 
Crystal Bridge Tropical Conservatory 
houses a world-wide collection of 
tropical and subtropical plants, all 
surrounded by thousands of nvinkling 
lights for the holidays. 

Hours: 9am-6pm daily 
Holiday hours: 

Dec. 21-23, 26-28 9am-9pm 
Closed Christmas Day 
(405) 297-3995 



NAVAJO 
WEAVING 


from the 5AMTA FE COLLECTIOM 
on E^^HIBIT SEPTEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 28 


NATIONAl COVtBOV II A LI 01 FAME 

1700 NE 63RD ST., OKLAHOMA CITY • (405) 478-2250 



Celebrate the holidays with the Pollard Theatre’s 
‘‘A Territorial Christmas CaroP Nov. 28-Dcc. 21 
Opening Feb. 6, 1998, the hilarious theatrical comedy 
“Moon Over Buffalo” 


Call (405) 282-2800 for details 
Located at 120 VV. Harrison, Guthrie, OK 73044 



Rated Oklahoma’s light 
show, your group will praise 
the Chickasha Festival of Light 
celebration! Voted in the 1996 
Top too Events by the Ameri- 
can Bus Association. A must 
see with over 1.600,000 lights. 

Nov. 21 - Dec. 31, 1997 

P.O. Box 2381. 
Chickasha.OK 73023-2381 

(405) 224-0787 
E-mail: 

TWSTALLBAUMER(?onenet.net 


Qreat food, musical 
entertainment and 
award winning lodging 
await you as you take a 
step back in time & visit 

Historic 

GT TIIRIE 

during the holidays. 



Visit Oklahoma's ntrwesi fun-fillcd 
family entertainment attraction 
Preservation Playhouse 
Dinner Theatre 
Nov. 20-Dec. 20: 

Tour Tickets to Christmas" 
For information call (405) 260-0529. 
118 E. Oklahoma Avenue 



Gk-wm fi\nOsL 

^Tkery^M & Grill 
Enjoy home cooking like 
Qranny would have fixed! 
Dine in Victorian elegance. 
Qroups welcome. 

113 W. Harrison (405) 282-4482 





■ ■ 


Voted the #1 BiB in 
Oklahoma, the Harrison House 
Is the perfect get-away place for 
pleasure seekers. 

For reservations, call (405) 282-1000. 
1 24 W. Hamson 











CALENDAR 


Hall, Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 

9 TU Chorale, Sharp Chapel, TU, Tulsa, 
(918)631-2262 

10 Kathleen Battle, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

14 Great Composers 1: Handel, Holland 
Hall, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

14,15 Hot Country, Civic Center, Wagoner, 
(918)485-3414 

14.29 Byron Berline Band, Double Stop 
Music Hall, Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 

15 John Browning, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

20 Symphonic Band & Jazz Band Concert, 
Hardeman Auditorium, OCUSA, 
Edmond, (405) 425-5540 

20- 23 Hansel & GreteU Mitchell Hall, UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 3375 

21 Natalie MacMaster, Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-2367 

21.22 Bernadette Peters, Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

21- 23 Gioacchino Rossino*s The Barber of 
Sevilley Holmberg Hall, OU, Norman, 
(405) 325-4101 

2 1 -23 West Side Storyy Civic Center Music- 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

21,22,Dec 19,20 Westwood Music Show, 
Civic Center, Wagoner, (918) 485-3414 

22 Symphonic Fireworks Concert, 
McMahon Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 
248-2001 

22 Vietnamese Dance Competition, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC, (405) 297- 
3300 

22.23 Kandinsky Trio, Rogers University, 
Luisa, (918) 594-8000 

24 Dr. Hong Zhu: A Violin Concert, 
Mitchell Hall, UCO, Edmond, (405) 341- 
2980, ext. 3375 

25 UCO Jazz Ensemble, Mitchell Hall, 

UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 3375 

28.29 KG & the First Impressions, Civic 
Center, Wagoner, (918) 485-3414 

DECEMBER 

2 Cornerstone, Civic Center, Wagoner, 
(918) 485-3414 

2 UCO Community Choir Concert, 

Mitchell Hall, UCO, Edmond, (405) 341- 
2980, ext. 3375 

2-7 West Side Storyy Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

3 UCO Composers Ensemble Concert, 
Mitchell Hall, UCO, Edmond, (405) 341- 
2980, ext. 3375 

4 UCO Band & Orchestra Concert, 

Mitchell Hall, UCO, Edmond, (405) 341- 
2980, ext. 3375 

4.5 The Messiahy Holland Hall School, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 

4-6 A Yuletide Festival, Civic Center Music- 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

5.6 The Nutcrackery McMahon Auditorium, 
Lawton, (405) 357-2700 

5,6 Safe Harbor, Civic Center, Wagoner, 
(918)485-3414 


5-7 Sinfonia Christmas Spectacular, Tulsa 
Community College, Tulsa, (918) 595- 
7777 

6,7 Christmas with the UCO Choral 
Society, University Center Ballroom, 
UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 3375 

6,7 HandePs Messiahy First Lutheran 
Church, Tulsa, (918) 582-0917 
7 Christmas with Canterbury 8c The 
Ambassadors, Civic Center Music Hall, 
OKC, (405) 297-2584 

7 Lessons 8c Carols, Sharp Chapel, TU, 
Tulsa, (918)631-2546 

8 Cocoa 8c Carols, Hardeman Auditorium, 
OCUSA, Edmond, (405) 425-5540 

1 1- 23 A Christmas CaroU Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

12,13 NSU Review, Civic Center, Wagoner, 
(918)485-3414 

12- 14,19-21 The Nutcrackery Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

13 Guthrie’s Victorian Walk, Double Stop 
Music Hall, Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 

14 The Nutcrackery Simmons Center 8c 
Theatre, Duncan, (405) 252-2900 

14-17 Living Christmas T ree. First Baptist 
Church, Chickasha, (405) 224-5196 
16 Mary Kay Henderson Show, Civic 
Center, Wagoner, (918) 485-3414 
18 Cowboy Christmas Ball, Nat’l C^owboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
19-24,26-28 The Nutcrackery Tulsa 

Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 749- 
6006 

20 Byron Berline Band 8c Christmas 
Quartet, Double Stop Music Hall, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 
27 Fiddlefest, Double Stop Music Tlall, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 
31 La Tremenday Myriad Convention 
Center, OKC, (405) 297-3300 
31 Opening Night, Downtown, OKC, (405) 
270-4848 


INDIAN EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

8 Native American Artwork, Chisholm Trail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

15 Native American Arts 8c Crafts Show, 
Fairgrounds, Durant, (405) 924-941 1 

22- Dec 31 Spirit Winds Exhibition, Tribes 
(iailery, Norman, (405) 329-4442 

DECEMBER 

6 Christmas Powwow, Expo Square, 'Tulsa, 
(918)836-1523 

31 Good Medicine Society’s Sobriety 
Powwow, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
943-7935 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 


6-8 U.S. Barrel Racing Championship, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 
9-22 World (championship Quarter Horse 
Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
297-8938 

11,12 Lesh Productions Team Penning, 
Lazy E Arena, (juthrie, (405) 282-7433 

28,29 Nat’l Finals .Steer Roping, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 
29-Dec 6 Nat’l Reining Horse Futurity, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 

DECEMBER 

8-13 World Championship Barrel Racing, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC^ (405) 297-8938 
27-Jan 2, 1998 Holiday Winter Circuit, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 234-4030 
30 KC Johnson’s Tacy Invitational Barrel 
Race, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 234- 
4030 

30 Mike Johnson’s World’s Richest Calf 
Roping, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 234- 
4030 

31 -Jan 4, 1998 Lariat Bowl Team Roping, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

NOVEMBER 

1,2 Pumpkin Patch Festival, Activity 
Center, Guymon, (405) 338-5446 
1,2 Red Earth Fall Festival, UCO, Edmond, 
(405) 427-5228 

l,2,Dec 13 Creative Craft Fe.stival, 
Fairgrounds, 


BASKETBALL 


l,2,Dec 13,14 
Nat’l Craft 
Fair & Firearm 
Show, State 
Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 
275-5164 

7,8 Y-Market: 
Premier Arts 8c 
Crafts Show, 
YWCA, 
Bartlesville, 
(918) 336-0503 

7-9 Beavers Bend 
Folk Festival 8c 
Craft Show, 
Beavers Bend 
Resort Park, 
Broken Bow, 
(405) 494-6.300 
7-9 Illinois River 
Arts 8c Crafts 
Festival, NSU, 
Tahlequah, 
(918)458-2122 
7-9 Land of Lore 
Medieval 
Festival, joe B. 


osu 

NOV 15 

TEXAS-PAN AMERICAN 

NOV 22 

CREIGHTON 

NOV 25 

SOUTHERN UTAH 

NOV 29 

NORTH TEXAS 

DEC 2 

ORAL ROBERTS 

DEC 6 

WASHINGTON 

DEC 10 

ARIZONA STATE 0 OKC 

DEC 20 

JACKSON STATE 

DEC 23 

ARKANSAS STATE 

OU 

NOV 15 

JACKSON STATE 

NOV 18 

TEXAS-ARLINGTON 

NOV 22 

SOUTHWEST TEXAS 

DEC 4 

ARKANSAS-PINE BLUFF 

DEC 13 

MEMPHIS 

DEC 20 

FLORIDAATLANTIC 

DEC 22 

NORTH TEXAS 

TU 

NOV 17 

TULANE 

NOV 29 

HOUSTON 

DEC 1 

NEBRASKA 

DEC 6 

WICHITA STATE 

DECS 

MORGAN STATE 

DEC 28 

SOUTHWEST TEXAS 

DEC 30 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


November • December 1997 
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CALENDAR 


Barnes Rcg'l Park, Midwest City, (405) 
739-0916 

7-9 Sequoyah *s Fail Festival, Sequoyah 
State Park, Wagoner, (918) 772-2108 

8 Honey Festival, High School, Erick, (405) 
526-3503 

14.15 26th Annual Carter County Arts 8c 
Crafts Festival, Hardy Murphy Coli- 
seum, Ardmore, (405) 223-7512 

15.16 Family Arts 8c Crafts Show, Nat1 
Guard Armory, Perry, (405) 336-9912 

15,16 Holiday Festival, Downtown, Perr>^ 
(405)336-4684 

21-23 Christmas Craft Fair by Loris, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 943-3800 

2 1 -Dec 3 1 Festival of Light, Shannon 
Springs Park, C'hickasha, (405) 224-0787 

22 Baptist Handbell Festival, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC, (405) 297- 


3300 


23,24 Lyric Guild Festival of the Trees, 
Marriott Hotel, OKC, (405) 721-9743 
28 Festival of the Lights, Main Street, 
Cordell, (888) 267-3355 
28,29 Creative Craft Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Norman, (405) 360-4721 


28-Dec 28 Festival of Angels, Cit>'^vide/ 


FOOTBALL 


05U 

NOV 15 TEXAS TECH 
OLI 

NOV S OSU 
NOV 15 TEXAS A&M 


Lake Ponca Park, 
Ponca City, (800) 
475-4400 
28- Dec 31 
FantasyLand of 
Lights Festival, 
lohnstone Park, 
Bartlesville, (918) 
336-8708 


TU 

NOV 1 UTAH 

NOV 15 5MU 


29- Fan 1,1 998 
Treefest, Omniplex, 
OKC, (405) 424- 
5545 


DECEMBER 


5- 7 A Christmas Fair, Firehouse Art 

Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 
6 Christmas Arts 8c Crafts Festiv'al, 

Community Building, Disney, (918) 435- 
4953 

6 Christmas Crafts Show, Woods County 
Fairgrounds, Alva, (405) 327-1647 
6 Holiday Festival* Fairgrounds, Watonga, 
(405)623-4681 

6,7 African Expo Christmas 8c K^vanzaa 
Festival, Myriad Convention Center, 
OKC, (405)521-0353 
6,7 Christmas Festival of Gifts, Fair- 
grounds, Guymon, (405) 338-5446 

6- 31 Festival of Lights, City^vide, 

Okmulgee, (918)756-6172 
8 Starlight Christmas Parade & Festival, 
Downtown, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-4780 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

1 Annual Kitchen Tour* Nichols Hills, 



A carnage ride. 


Besides a surrey ride that plods through what was once the Creek Nation, Wagoner's 
home tou r takes guests through three pre-statehood homes, one of only nine still op- 
erating Carnegie libraries in the state, and what was once [among many things) a 
Kraker department store now turned museum. 

The homes on tour boast everything from a sandstone wraparound porch to fish 
scale siding and from original crown molding to claw toot bathtubs. “They've all been 
redone in apple pie order,'’ says Doris Gilbert, tour organizer. 

The 15 to 20 minute surrey ride begins at the Wagoner Museum (which is celebrat- 
ing its grand opening with the events), 122 S. .Main. Home tour* S5; surrey rides, $5 for 
adults, $2.50 for children. Hours are6-9 p.m. Friday and 1 -9 pun* Saturday, (918) 485- 
3414. 

— AJD 


OKC, (405) 843-9493 

1 Ninth Annual Prairie Dance Holiday 
Celebration 8c Sale, Omniplex, OKC* 
(405) 424-5564 

1,2 Arts 8c Crafts Show, Fairgrounds, 
Kingfisher* (405) 375-4445 

1,2 Mineral, Gem, jewelry, 8c Fossil Show, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC], (405) 732-0808 

1,2 Southeast Oklahoma Arts 8c Crafts 
Show, J.L Stipe Center, McAlestcr* (918) 
429-0667 

1-4 Will Rogers Birthday Festivities, Will 
Rogers Memorial, Clare mo re, (800) 324- 
9455 

1-23 Is Anybody Out There?* Omniplex, 
OKC, (405) 424-5564 

2 Metro Firefighters Circus, Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 


6- Dec 14 Christmas at the Belvidere, 
Belvidere Mansion, Claremore, (918) 342- 
1127 

7 Miss Christmas Oklahoma Beauty' 
Pageant* Civic Center Music Hall, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 

7,8 Candlelight Tour, Fort Washita Historic 
Site, Durant, (405) 924-6502 

7- 9 Fall Trout Tournament, MarV^al Family 
Camping Resort, Gore, (918) 489-2295 

7-9 House Beautiful Show, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (817) 421-6522 

8 Fall Arts & Crafts Show, Fairgrounds* 
Enid, (405)242-4010 

8 Family Day, OKC Art Museum, OKC, 
(405)946-4477 

8 Northeastern OK Bonsai SocieW Show* 
Tulsa Garden Center* Tulsa, (918) 746- 
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G ROVE 


Great events and 
great Holiday 
shopping await you 
in Grove this Holiday 
Season. 

Shop Grove 
1 for the 

From fine art 
galleries to an array 

II Holidays 

of unique gift shops. 
Grove offers 
something for 
everyone. 

Oklahoma’s Grand 
Lake Getaway 

For information call 
the Grove Area 
Chamber of 
Commerce at 
(918) 786-9079, or 
write: 104-B W. 3RD 
ST. GROVE, OK 74344 

pte.... a# 

ijL- 



— 




sedudetf netted m the 

shoies of CjTand Smtts ufith 
firepfacest ufhir(fQo( tuSs and a 
aindfdi^kt Breaf^ast awaii ^au. 

(918) 786-3636 

Grand Lake O' The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 


Mudphy & Company 

“Not JU6T A ftOOK6TODL.. A DESTINATION.” 

5cxyks, Guts, Toys and Much Mode 

Iax:.mt;d at 1014 Soirrn Main STOEfT. Ctx>T Okeahoma 


(918) 7866200 




ELISA'S 

The Place Where 
Art & Fashion Intersect 

Women’s Clothing 
and Accessories 

1011 S. Main Street • Grove, OK 
{9181 787-6800 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5 



Flnral Wtldben^ Accents rijj 
Lang & Wise Villages 
Hammered Dtildmer Music 
Redware * Big Sky Carvers 
Salt Glazed Pottery 
Byers^ Chpice Ltd. 
Linens * Graniteware 
Double D Home Collection , 
Western & Lodge Decor 
3?—— Yankee Candles 
^ Mark Hopkins Sculptures 


50 4 ““?*’ 
IV RW«^I 


Mandjy-SaturdaV/ 10:OC AM > SN)0 PM** 
6 West ard Strwi • Grove, OK 7Sfra«S 


CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29th 
9:0a AM - 6:00 PM 



A Re.stricted Luxury Development 


Paved ^i^reels • City water, gas, & 18" satellite dish 
Close to Grove amenities and medical facilities 
18 hole golf course under construction 

P,(>. Box 6586, Grove, OK 74544 * 8<)0-4^5-LAKL: 


f:oR The birds 

A WATXJKe STOR6 

^,5 Feeders • Houses 
^ ~ Hooks • Books 

^ and more! 

t‘/'i 

open 10-5, M-Sat. 

718 South Main Street Grove, OK 74344 [918] 787-5550 






CLASSIFIEDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED AND BREAKFAST 
Enjoy piimperiiig and Iu?£un^ in the setting of 
a Viaoriaii romance novel* Intimate oversize 
whirlpools, canopy beds and much more. 
F.dmond/OKC (800) 299-6347. 

BED AND BREAKFAST OF TAHIEQUAH 
May your dreams come true in our 1940s 
apartment, 2 ) 5 W. Morj^an Street, 

Tahlequah, OK, 74464. Gift certificates 
available. Reser\atioiis: 

Dr. Bill or Mary Geashmd. (918) 456-1309* 

CANDLEWYCK INN B&B 
Secluded woods nestled on the shores of 
Grand Lake offeringcazy suites complete 
wi t h fi replace a nd wh i r! pool. Dd igh i fu I 
candlelight breakfast. Private boat dock 
fo r yo u r reaeat ion* ( 9 1 8 ) 786- 3 63 6. 

CHATEAU DuRHE 

C^juntry French Estate, Cordell, OK 

(405)832-5252 

HERl l AGE MANOR BED AND 
BREAKFAST 

Elegant tum-of-thc-centim' acconimoda- 
tions in a charming countiy' setting. Aline, 
OK. (405) 463-2563 iir (800) 295-2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 
Perfect for business tjr pleasure! Historic 
1914 Craftsman inn located one block north 
of OLf football stadium. .Antiques, gourmet 
breakfast. Norman. OK f HtKl) 646-622 1. 

T01LF5ON HOUSE 

Elegant Oriental Decor. Eufauk, OK. 

(800) 432^56 or (918) 689-2745 Evenings. 

GIFTS 

GUY LOGSDON 

Cowboy/ Weste rn/ Western Swi ng/ Poe t ry 
cassettes, cds* videos - the nation's 
greatest scleai on!! Free catalog! Guy 
Logsdon PO Box 520982. Tulsa, OK 
74 1 52-0982 or (9 1 8) 743-2 171. 

HELP WANTED 

FREE SEMINAR 

SI need hdpS. S5,625,00 per week. Not 
M1.NU800) 322-6169. 

HOME IMPROVEMENT 

KnI REFINISHING 

Countertops, bathtubs, home appliances. 
First rate products and service. Free 
estimates. (405) 672-5583* 

RESORTS 

Wl LI.OW SPRINGS RESORF & MARINA 
LakeTexoma houseboat rentals. Boats Irom 
40-56 ft. Best way to enjoy l exoma's 
secluded coves and island beaches. Rl. I. Box 
279, Mead, OK (403) 924-6240. 
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8 Oldest Free Fly-In ^ Airport, Fairv iew, 
(405)227-3788 

8,9 Bcar>' Special Arts & Crafts Show, Nat1 
Guard Armory, Lawton, (405) 464-3197 

8,9 Lincoln Terrace Historic Preservation 
District Home Tour, Lincoln Terrace, 
OKC, (405) 524-7242 

8,9 Teddy Bear Convention, Sheraton 
Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, (918) 224-9578 

9 Star Trek Convention, Myriad Conven- 
tion Center, OKC, (405) 297-3300 

1 1 Veterans Day Ceremony, 45th Infantrv^ 
Division Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5313 

11 Vet era n s D ay P aradc 8c Celebra 1 1 o n , 
Main Street, Blackwell, (405) 363-4195 

13 The Magic of Phillip Chancellor, Civic 
Center Music Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

14-16 The Castle Boa res Heade Feast, 
Castle of Muskogee, Muskogee, (918) 
687-3625 

15 Toy & Doll Show & Sale, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (405) 789-2934 

1 5, 16 Christ 111 as Arts 8c Crafts Show & 

Sale, Fairgrounds, Dewey, (918) 333- 
4599 

15, 16 Parade of Homes, Citywide, Sand 
Springs, (918) 245^2841 

15,16 Tulsa Garden Club Show, Tulsa 
Garden Center, Tuba, (918) 746-5133 

16 D . M . “ D oc” W a d 1 ey A wards, F i ve 
Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee, 
(918)683-1701 

16 Miss Teen Oklahoma Pageant, Civic 
Center Music Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

19 ArtScuro ’97, Center for the Physically 
Limited, Tulsa, (918) 584-8607 

20 69th Annual OK Hall of Fame Induction 
Ceremony, Civic Center Music HalL 
OKC, (405) 297-2584 

20 Tallgrass Annual RC&D Banquet, 
Pawhuska,{918) 287-1208 

20-22 Holiday Open House, Downtown, 
Jenks,(918) 299-5005 

20- 23 Holiday Mart, Expo Square, Tuba, 
(918)582-7884 

21- 23 Christmas Open House, Main Street, 
Clareniore, (918) 342-2757 

2 1 - Dec 30 Holiday Lights Spectacular, Joe 
B. Barnes Rcgi Park, Midvs^est City, (405) 
739-1293 

2 1 - D ec 3 1 Bo ule va rd o f L ights, G o re 
Boulevard/Shepler Park, Lawton, (405) 
355-3541 

22 Altrusa Club Hall of Trees, Canadian 
Valley Area Vo-Tech, Chickasha, (405) 
224-0787 

22 Holiday Stroll, Ada Main Street, Ada, 
(405)436-3032 

22- Dec 27 Christmas Wonderland, 
C^hildrcnb Center, Bethany, (405) 789- 
6711 

22-Jan4, 1998 Chnstmas Gift Gallery, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

25 Visions of the West Gala, Nat’l Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 


25-Dec 3 1 floliday Celebration, Randlett 
Park, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

25-Dec 3 1 Western Jubilee of Lights, 
Buffalo Gap Cafe, Anadarko, (405) 247- 
6651 

25- Jan I, 1998 Christmas Lights in 

Colony, Downtown, Colony, (405) 929- 
7219 ' 

27-30 Thanksgiving at Texoma, Texonia 
State Resort Park, Kingston, (405) 564- 
2311 

27-Dec 28 Parsons Christmas Light 
Fantasy, East of Town, Rattan, ( 405) 
876-3689 

27-Jan 1, 1998 Crystal Lights in the 
Crystal Bridge, Myriad Botanical 
Gardens, OKC, (405) 297-3995 

27- Jan 1, 1998 Garden of Lights, Honor 
Heights Park, Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 

28 Santa Express Train Sc Christmas 
Parade, Downtown, Perry, (405) 336- 
4684 

28,29 Home Tour Sc Surrey Ride, 

City^vide, Wagoner, (918) 485-3414 

28- 30 American Bicycle Association, 
Myriad Convention Center, OKC, (405) 
297-3300 

28-fan I, 1998 Christmas in the Park, Citv 
Park, Aims, (405) 481-2265 

28- Jan I, 1998 Enid Lights Up the Plains, 
Downtown, Enid, (405) 234-1052 

28- Jan 4, 1998 Star of Wonder, Omniplex, 
OKC, (405)424-5564 

29 Homespun Holidays, Fairv'iew City 
Auditonum, Fain-iew, (405) 227-3603 

29 Lights On Celebration, Children^ 
Medical Center, Tuba, (918) 664-6600 

29 Oklahoma Mennonite Relief Sale, 
Fairgrounds, Fairv4ew, (405) 359-8414 

29- Dec 20 Christmas in Yukon, City wide, 
Yukon, (405) 354-3567 

29- Dec 24 Territorial Christmas Celebra- 
tion, Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
5227 

29-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park, Ackley 
Park, Elk Cim, (800) 280-0207 

29-Dec 31 Kingfisher in Lights, Oklahoma 
Park, Kingfisher, (405) 373-4445 

29-Jan 1, 1998 Christmas Safari, Arbuckle 
Wilderness, Davis, (405) 369-2397 

30 Christmas Home Tour, Citwide, 

Perry, (405) 336-4684 

DECEMBER 

1 Oklahoma Society of Impressionists 
Show, Tuba Garden ("enter, Tulsa, 

(918) 746-5133 

1 T ree Light i n g Ceremony, Com m u n ity 
Center, Midwest City, (405) 739-1293 

1 -3 1 Bells & Bows Ligh ting Display, 

Fairgrounds, Blackwell, (405) 363-4195 

2 Christmas Open House, Downtown, 
Edmond, (405) 359-9408 

2- 3 1 Wooiaroc Country Christmas, 
Woobroc, Bartlesville, (918) 336-0307 

3- 31 Turner Falls Fantasyland, Turner 
Falls Park, Davb, (405) 369-2402 
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D esen dune-hopping. Water-skiing. 

Camping. Fishing. Golfing. Hiking. 
Or just plain relaxing. You’ll find it all in 
the state of Oklahoma. At 
52 beautiful state parks and 
resorts - in lush, clean, 
unspoiled settings. And 


OKLAHOMA 


Parks & Resorts 


you’ll rest easy in any of the state’s lodge 
rooms, cabins, or tent and RV campgrounds. 
To find out more, call and ask for a free 

Oklahoma State Parks and 

Resons Guide. 


1 - 800 - 654-8240 






CALENDAR 


4 Candlelight Procession & Tree Lighting 
Ceremony, Downtown, Pawhuska, (918) 
287-1208 


4 Christmas Open House, Tree Lightings & 
Parade, Downtown, El Reno, (405) 262- 
8888 

4 Christmas Parade, Downtow, Seminole, 
(405) 382-3640 

4 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Wagoner, 


(918)485-3414 

4 Christmas Parade of Lights, Downtown, 
Purcell, (405) 527-3093 
4 Parade of Lights, Main Street, Ada, (405) 
436-3032 


HOCKEY 

BLAZERS 

NOV 7 

MACON 

NOV 8 

MEMPHIS 

NOV 11 

FORT WORTH 

NOV 14 

WICHITA 

NOV 15 

TULSA 

NOV 21 

FAYEHEVILLE, NC 

NOV 22 

WICHITA 

DEC S,€ 

HUNTSVILLE 

DEC 2J 

MEMPHIS 

DEC 25 

TULSA 

DEC 29 

MEMPHIS 

DEC 31 

TULSA 

OILERS 

NOV 7 

WICHITA 

NO V 9 

MACON 

NOV 22 

FAYETTEVILLE, NC 

NOV 28 

OKC 

NOV 23 

WICHITA 

DEC 10 

NASHVILLE 

DEC 12,13 

HUNTSVILLE 

DECie 

NASHVILLE 

DEC 19 

FORT WORTH 

DEC 26 

OKC 

DEC 27 

MEMPHIS 

DEC 29 

FORT WORTH 


4- 6 Wonders of 
Winter Antiques, 
Arts, & Crafts 
Show, Fairgrounds, 
Chickasha, (405) 
224-0787 

5 Holiday 
Celebration & 
Lighting Cer- 
emony, Andrews 
Park, Norman, 
(405) 366-5472 

5,6 Craft Show, 
Duncan, (405) 255- 
5213 

5- 7 Boys Ranch 
Town Living 
Christmas Pageant, 
OBHC Boys Ranch 
Town, Edmond, 
(405)341-3606 
5-7 Fall Arts & 
Crafts Show, 
Community 
Center, Midvvest 
City, (405) 732- 
9721 


5-31 Lights on 
Lake Texoma, Lake 
Texoma Resort Park, Kingston, (405) 


564-2311 

6 Carols & Crumpets, Tulsa Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918)746-5133 


6 Cherokee Yacht Club Lighted Boat 
Review, Pensacola Dam, Langley, (918) 
782-4421 

6 Christmas in Tecumseh, City Hall, 
Tecumseh, (405) 598-8666 


6 Christmas Open House, Overstreet -Kerr 
Historical Farm, Keota, (918) 966-3396 
6 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Marlow, 


(405) 658-2212 

6 Christmas Parade of Lights, Downtown, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 
6 Christmas Parade & Winter Wonderland 
Craft Show, Main St reel/ Red Barn, 
Shattuck, (405) 938-2818 
6 Main Street Christmas Ball, Armory, 
Perr>', (405) 336-4684 
6 Pet Parade, Courthouse Square, Peny, 
(405)336-4684 

6 Red Cross Tour of Homes, Citywide, 
Chickasha, (405) 224-1452 


6 Santa Sc Snowflake Parade, Downtown, 
Checotali,(918) 473-2070 

6 Saturday with Santa 8c Down to wm 
Festival of Lights Parade, Myriad 
Botanical Gardens, OKC, (405) 297- 
3995 

6,7 23rd Annual Christmas Home Tour, 
Citywidc, Muskogee, (918) 684-6363 

6,7 Antique Open House, Davis, (405) 
369^2402 

6,7 Christmas Holiday Celebration 8t 
Homes Tour, Katy Depot, Checotah, 
(918)473-5872 

6,7 Christmas Home Tour, Citywide, 
Muskogee, (918) 683-6600 

6,7 Granny*s Arts Sc Crafts Show, Ag 
Pavilion, Cheyenne, (405) 497-3318 

6,7 Mesta Park Holiday Home Tour, 
Mesta Park Historic Area, OKC, (405) 
521-9916 

6,7 Three Rivers Arts & Crafts Show% 
Recreation Center, Claremore, (918) 
343-2403 

7 Christmas at Governor Seay*s Mansion, 
Chisholm Trail Museum, Kingfisher, 
(405) 375-5176 

11- 13 Tulsa Farm Show, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (507) 437-7969 

12- 30 ZooLlGHTful, Tulsa Zoo, Tulsa, 
(918)669-6600 

13 Christmas Home Tours, Davis, (405) 
369-2402 

13 Christmas Lighted Parade, Downtown, 
Grove, (918) 786-9079 

1 3 Ch ri St m as T ree Lighting Ceremony, 
Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-6007 

15 A Cowboy Christmas, Stockyards City, 
OKC, (405) 235-7267 

13,20 Breakfast with Santa, OKC Zoo, 
OKC, (405)425-3344 

1 3- 2 1 The Castle Dickens Christmas, 
Castle of M uskogec, M uskogee, (918) 
687-3625 

14- 26 Christmas Lane, P la- Port Resort, 
Grove, (918) 786-2419 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

NOVEMBER 

8 Dome Run Classic ^97, Count)' 
Courthouse, Cordell, (888) 267-3355 
22 Tulsa Marathon, 71st & Riverside, 
Tulsa, (918)744-0339 
27-30 BMX Grand Natls, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC, (405) 236- 
5000 

29 I ingle Bell Run for Arthritis, Flafer 
Park, Edmond, (405) 521-0066 


LIVING HISTORY 

DECEMBER 


12,13 Fort Gibson Candlelight Tour, 
Military' Park, Fort Gibson, (918) 478- 
4088 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

NOVEMBER 

1,2 Calligraphy Guild Seminar, Tulsa 
Garden Center, Tulsa, (918 ) 746-5133 

1,2 Rudy Autio Workshop, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

1 ,8 Public Art Mosaic, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

I -Dec 6 Stained Glass Art (youth only), 

Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

3 Researching 8; Publishing Your Family 
History When Records are Scarce, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, OKC, 

(405) 722-1286 

6 British Film; AnaTuorphosis & 

Wittgenstehh OKC Art Museum, OKC, 
(405) 946-4477 

I I -Dec 9 Stained Glass Art, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

13 British Film: The FnWs, OKC Art 
Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

1 5 More Basic Help for Genealogists, 
Oklahoma Historical Society', OKC, 
(405)722-1286 

15,22 Christmas? roject Wo rkshop. 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

1 5, Dec 20 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
5176 

20 Friends Lecture, OKC Art Museum, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 

21 Mark Singer, Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-5965 

DECEMBER 

4 British Film; Raining Stones, OKC Art 
Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

H British Film: The Cry r Mg Gante, OKC 
Art Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 


Dates and tme$ can change without notice; 
please con firm before attending any evenL 
The calendar h free service p ah! t shed on a 
space-available basis. To be considered, 
please mail u concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that indttdcs 
date, time, place, address, and both n ccmfuct 
telephone immberand phone number that 
can be published. Notices must nmve n/ 
Oklahoma Today three calendar numths 
prior to ptddication jan.-Fek events are 
due Oct, I), Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73J52 or fax: 
(4051 522'45SH. Questions? Cali f4f)5J 52/- 
2496,' wc cannot, however, take listings over 
the telephone. 
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We're getting ready for 
a new generation of drivers 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority we're planning for the 
needs of the next century. It's part of our continuing commitment 
to safety, quality, innovation and convenience. Travel Oklahoma 
Turnpikes and see why we're The Road Experts. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 


UB-A-DUB-DUB 


THE BEST WAY TO HEAT YOUR TUB. 



When 'you’re using hot loaterfri the luh-full, it's important to have the Gas Adx)antage. 


Gas heats water twice as fast as electric for half the cost. 


Okl\hom\ 
= = Nmm 
G\s 

■ r^mk. ■■ ■ j- rorfi’w 


.So nib-a-duh-dub, fill up the tut) in a way that i Fure Oklahoma. 
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